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STIRRING EVENTS 
BRING OVATIONS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Scotti Farewell and Debuts of 
New Singers Result in Pro- 
tracted Demonstrations—F rida 
Leider and Maria Olszewska 
Appear for First Time in 
Tristan, with Signal Success 
—Melchior Rejoins Company— 
Performance Hailed as Best of 
Many Years—Siegfried and 
Season’s First Pelléas Among 
Other Operas of Fortnight 





He” the old order passes and a new 
day forever dawns, was strikingly 
illustrated at the Metropolitan in the 
fortnight which inaugurated the second 
half of the current opera season of six- 
teen weeks. After thirty-three years as 
a leading baritone of the company, An- 
tonio Scotti, who came to the Metro- 
politan in the days of the de Reszkes, 
several seasons before Caruso and con- 
tinued singing there for a full decade 
after Caruso was gone, bade the old 
house adieu in a final L’Oracolo, staged 
on Jan. 20 as a special performance. 
Four days earlier two artists new to 
the company created something of a 
furore when they made their New York 
debuts together in a memorable per- 
formance of Tristan und Isolde. It was 
another instance of Hail and Farewell; 
Hail Frida Leider and Maria Olszew- 
ska! Farewell Scotti! 

As the departure and the career of 
the illustrious veteran are dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue of Musica. 
America, the first appearances of the 
new Wagnerians take natural prece- 
dence here. For at least half a dozen 
years, New York has been hearing of 
these two artists from the lips and pens 
of musical tourists who have heard them 
abroad. When their reputation had 
reached its zenith, Chicago engaged 
them for the Civic Opera. Boston and 
other cities heard them with the Chi- 
cagoans on tour, but not Manhattan. It 
was the ill wind that stopped the activi- 
ties of the Insull organization that blew 
both artists to the Metropolitan. Some 
years ago, it is known, an effort was 
made to engage Mme. Leider for the 
New York company, but as she was 
then bound by contracts that interfered 
with her coming to this eountry, the 
Metropolitan turned elsewhere to 
strengthen its Wagnerian wing. Her 
debut was thus the belated fulfillment 
of what had been hoped for long ago. 


Tristan Given Exceptional Cast 


The two women made their entry un- 
der circumstances highly favorable to 
success. The cast in which Mme. 
Leider was assigned Isolde and Mme. 
Olszewska Brangane was otherwise a 
strong one. Lauritz Melchior, the most 
satisfactory Tristan of the day, returned 
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At the Left, Antonio Scotti is Seen in His Dressing Room at the Metropoliten Mixking Wp far Hix Last Performance of Chim-Fen in 
L'Oracolo. The Central Photograph Shows General Manager Giulio Gaetfi-Casezm Fellicittetiing the Artist om His Brilliant Final Success. At 


the Right, the Old Idol and the New. 
Answers Larry. Tibbett M 
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“Larry, You Old Son of a Gun,” Says Sonitfi to Levwoence Tibet 
ade His First Great Success as Ford in Verdi's Falste®, in Company With Scotti Whe Sang the Title Role 


Chicago Forces Give “First Times” 





Jeannette Vreeland Is Soloist in 
Excerpt from Gurre-Leider— 
Stillman-Kelley’s Arrange- 
ment of Schubert Overture 
Heard—Memory of Thomas 
Honored 


HICAGO, Jan. 20.—Jeannette Vree- 

land, appearing as soprano soloist 
at the Tuesday concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, on Jan. 10, gave 
the first local hearing of an excerpt 
from Schonberg’s Gurre-Lieder. Fred- 
erick Stock conducted the following 
program: 


Overture to The Bartered Bride. ...Smetana 
Three Spanish Dances: At Awaking; 


The Siesta; The Promenade........ Rosales 
Song of the Wood-Dove from Gurre- 

BEE Sis eEVeaS ews 0060045 bb E08 Schinberg 
Miss Vreeland 
er ty eee Thuille 
re eae ers Dvorak 
Hat dich die Liebe beriihrt ......... Marx 


Miss Vreeland 

Bacchanale and Finale from the Over- 

ture to Tannhduser ............... Wagner 

Any who entertained hope of a 
musical shock in the Schénberg aria 
were disappointed in the resultant dis- 
closure; but even so they could hardly 
fail to be moved by this sincere and 
deeply felt music—Wagnerian deriva- 
tive though it may be—or by Miss 
Vreeland’s superb singing. The purity 
and ease of this artist’s vocal equipment, 
combined with a communicative in- 
tensity of feeling, won for her the warm 
regard of both this and the two week- 
end audiences. The well chosen group 


of songs which she sang on both pro- 
grams amply confirmed the excellent 
impression of her gifts left by the aria. 

The orchestral numbers of this list 
been heard previously this 


had all 





season. The Rosales Spanish Dances 
recently given their premiere perform- 
ance by Mr. Stock, repeated the sur- 
cess of the earlier occasion. The com- 
poser was recalled to the plationm a 
number of times. 

Miss Vreeland was also the soloist at 
the week-end concerts of Jan. 12 and 13 
repeating the offerings of her first ap- 


pearance. New orchestral material was 
added to the program by Mr. Stock a 
follows: 


Romantic Overture, Op. 34 
(Arranged by Edgar Stillman-Kelliey 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphony No. 3, in D Minor Bruckner 
Song of the Wood-Dove from Gurre- 


SL. ence tethsieenackiene Schirberg 
Miss Vreeland 

Be. GE nnn senesced . + ae hile 

| PERS 8 Dvorgk 

Hat dich die Liebe beriihrt Wars 
Miss Vreeland 

ge ES Revel 


Doubtless no one was more surprised 
than Mr. Stock by his public’s reaction 
to Bruckner’s Third Symphony. Pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause greeted 
its conclusion, and the orchestra was 
forced to rise and acknowledge the snc- 
cess with the conductor. The perionm- 
ance was indeed excellent. With ons- 
tomary sagacity, Mr. Stock had made 
excisions in the work, so that its mans 
beauties and warmth of expression stood 
forth unobscured by the deadening 
length which has come to seem synorp- 
mous with a Bruckner symphony. 

Backstage during the intermission 
Mr. Stock was presented with a medial 
by Dr. Martin G. Dumler of Cincinatti 
honorary chairman of the Brockner 
Society of America, in recognition of 
his efforts to make known the works of 
this composer. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s arrange- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ORGANIZE GUILD TO 
AID NATIVE MUSIC 


Natienal Campaign to Create 
Empleyment Is Feature of 
Pregram 


4 national campaign for a ten-year 
progtanmn to stimulate interest in con- 
centis,, festivals amd opera in every state 
umdl to relieve the present crisis in un- 
employment among American compos- 
ets, comdiactors, simgers and instrumen- 
tallists is undertaken by the Guild of 
Americam Festivals. 

Officers are: Miss Ressie Webster 
Cromdialie, president; Benjamin Gros- 
bavme,, chairmam of the department of 
music of Brooklym College, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Exgene B. Lawson, first vice- 
presidiemt of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, secretary-treasurer. 
Members of the board of judges are: 
Mrs. Lawsom; Johm Erskine, president 
of tthe Juilliard School of Music; Mrs. 
H.. S. Gedifrey, national music chair- 
am of the General Federation of 
Wonren’s Clubs; Mrs. John Buchanan, 
chaiemam of American music of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; 
uni Mr. Grosbayne. 

The plam, it is stated, is to co-operate 
with alll existing bodies seeking to in- 
crease the employment of musicians, 
smh as tihe Muscianms Emergency Fund, 
Ime... im am effort to create employment 
jor professional artists and teachers 
registered for relief; amd with the 
Amnericam Federation of Musicians, by 
imiimmg positions for unemployed mem- 
bers im the orchestras of the Guilds of 
themr home states. 

“The Guild work,” the statement con- 
toes, “is mot for the benefit of ‘an 

Continued on page 4) 
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PLAN CAMPAIGN TO 
AID DETROIT FUND 


Women’s Symphony Association 
Will Concentrate on 
“Emergency” 


Detroit, Jan. 20.—With the current 
season of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra assured through the recent gift 
of $35,000 from Mrs. Hugh Dillman, 
members of the Women’s Association 
for the orchestra are already planning 
a campaign to raise money for the 1933- 
34 maintenance fund. 

At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion’s advisory board it was decided to 
dissolve the two special committees, 
ticket and maintenance, and unite the 
association as a whole in the effort to 
raise what is termed the “emergency 
maintenance fund.” Plans for the cam- 
paign will go forward under the direc- 
tion of a chairman to be appointed by 
Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford, president of 
the association. 





Manager’s Statement 


Murray G. Paterson, manager, issued 
the following statement: 

“Before we can make plans for the 
1933-34 season, we must know the con- 
dition of the maintenance fund. Mrs. 
Dillman’s gift has made it possible to 
complete this season, so the association 
should call this year over and work 
for next year. This is why we asked 
the reorganization of the association. 

“During the next two months pledges 
for the maintenance fund should be ob- 
tained. Those who make the pledges 
will have the spring and summer in 
which to raise the money and pay it 
by Oct. 1. Early in the fall efforts can 
then be made for renewal of ticket 
sales; but just now the association 
should concentrate on the emergency 
maintenance fund for next year.” 

The use of the word “emergency” is 
justified by the need to assure the or- 
chestra’s continued existence, Mr. Pat- 
erson said. 


Situation Is Serious 


Mrs John S. Newberry, president of 
the society, declared the situation is 
“no ‘wolf’ tale.” 

“Tf it had not been for Mrs. Dillman, 
the last symphony concert would have 
been played last month,” she said. “So 
we simply must support Mrs. Dillman’s 
generosity in every possible way, re- 
membering that this year she had al- 
ready given $25,000 before the last gift 
was made.” 

The board voted to send a letter of 
appreciation to Mrs. Dillman, who with 
consistent generosity also supported the 
orchestra during the 1930-31 season. 

HERMAN WISE 


ITALIANS SIGN PROTEST 
AGAINST MODERN MUSIC 








Composers Sign Document Which 
Attacks Contemporary Tendencies 
—Appeal to Younger Generation 


Rome, Jan. 10.—A manifesto against 
modern music, signed by some of Italy’s 
most prominent composers, has caused 
considerable stir. Ottorino Respighi, 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, Riccardo Zandonai, 
Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, Giuseppe 
Mule, Alberto Gasco, Alceo Toni, 
Guido Guerrini, Gennaro Napoli and 
Guido Zuffenato are the signatories; 
and the document attacks contemporary 
tendencies in no uncertain terms. 

“We are,” it says, “against this art 
which cannot have and does not have 
any human content, and desires to be 
merely a mechanical demonstration and 
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a cerebral puzzle. The confusion of 
Babel reigns in the musical world. For 
twenty years the most diverse and dis- 
parate tendencies have been lumped to- 
gether in a continual chaotic revolu- 
tion.” 

The younger generation of musicians 
is appealed to in a plea on behalf of 
artistic discipline, and the document 
concludes with the assurance that “the 
romanticism of yesterday will again be 
the romanticism of tomorrow.” 





To Aid Native Music 











(Continued from page 3) 
organization, but for every musician 
and musical organization in America; 
it is offered to the President and the 
nation as the music division of the Na- 
tional Reconstruction Program to create 
immediate and constantly increasing 
employment. 

“To this end the Guild is conducting 
a national campaign in co-operation 
with each state to energize concerts 
and festivals and the immediate estab- 
lishment of an American Opera in 
Washington, one of the few national 
capitals in the world (including small 
states formed after the Great War), 
which does not boast of its own opera. 

“There is in each state material for 
a splendid orchestra, for choral and or- 
atorio societies. This can be co-ordi- 
nated into a strong State Festival Guild. 
The plan is not to disrupt nor duplicate 
existing activities, but to correlate and 
crystalize all efforts toward a definite 
goal within a given period, and to re- 
ward the combined musical activities of 
the state through publication of annual 
state reports and an award for the best 
report. 

The award will be based on three 
points: the work of the State Guild, the 
percentage of City Federations of 
Women’s Clubs giving one concert, and 
the report of all other musical activities 
of the state. Awards will be made an- 
nually in September, the first being in 
1933. As soon as established, two win- 
ning Guild conductors will be invited 
to conduct a performance at the Na- 
tional Opera in Washington. 

“To finance this work a drive is be- 
ing made for a ‘million quarters.’ When 
a State Guild is formed, 50 per cent of 
the donation from that state will be re- 
turned to its Guild, the other 50 per 
cent will be used in founding the Na- 
tional Opera in Washington.” 

The office of the Guild is in Stein- 
way Hall, New York. 





Georg Sebastian, Engeged as Conductor of 
Concerts im Russie 


SEBASTIAN WILL LEAD 
MOSCOW PHILHARMONIC 
Conducter Who Appeared im Monte 
Carlo Engaged as Permanent Head 
of State Forces 


Monte Caro, Jan 10—Georg 
Sebastian, who led the Casimo Orches- 
tra here in a special festival of Russian 
music on Dec. 3, has just been engaged 
as permanent conductor of the Moscow 
State Philharmonic. He will conduct 
a total of eighty-five performances mm 
the eight months for which he is en- 
gaged, including guest performances 
with the Leningrad Philharmonic. 
After the regular season, Mr. Sebastian 
will tour with the Moscow orchestra 
through the south of Russia. He is to 
have a free hand to develop the policies 
and artistic standards of the organiza- 
tion. This engagement will leave him 
free only during December and January. 

Mr. Sebastian is to conduct the 
premiere of Strauss’s Suite, Schlago- 
bers, here in the middle of January. 





Artists Come Under Colledge Banner 


Metropolitan Opera singers who have 
come under the banner of Concert Man- 
agement George Leyden Colledge are 
Carmela Ponselle, Doris Doe, Mar- 
garet Halstead and Siegiried Tappolet. 


Lucia Chagnon, Camadian mezzo-so- 
prano, and Marion Kerby and John 


Jacob Niles, singers of folk music, are 
also now under Mr. Colledge’s manage- 


ment. 








SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 





Gratifying Progress Along Co-operative 
Lines Is Reported at Ninth 
Annual Assembly 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—A feature of 
the ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, 
held here on Dec. 29, was the general 
report of co-operative progress with 
other organizations in the recognition 
of music as an academic subject in col- 
leges and universities. The following 
officers were re-elected: Earl V. Moore, 
director of the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, president; Charles 
N. Boyd, Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
treasurer, and Burnet C. Tuthill, Cin- 
cinnati, secretary. 

Dr. J. R. McCain, president of Agnes 
Scott College, attended as a delegate 
of the Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools of the Southern States; 
and a message was received from Dean 
Works of the University of Chicago, 
chairman of a committee of the North 


MEETS IN WASHINGTON 


Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The meeting was 
also addressed by Roy E. Shrewsbury, 
chairman of the committee on music of 
the Secondary Education Board. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the matter of music 
as a major subject leading to the de- 
gree of B. A.: Harve Clemens, Rollins 
College, chairman; C. G. Vardell, Sa- 
lem College; H. D. Le Baron, Alabama 
College; H. W. Stopher, Louisiana 
State University, and Miss Ella S. 
Opperman, Florida State College for 
Women. 

The association also appointed the 
following committee to study the library 
needs of music schools: Charles N. 
Boyd, chairman; Herbert Witherspoon, 
director, Cincinnati Comservatory of 
Music, and Karleton Hackett, Ameri- 
can Conservatory, Chicago 

The next annual meeting will be held 
in Lincoln, Neb.. in the week between 
Christmas and the New Year 


ORCHESTRA’S FATE 
HANGS IN BALANCE 


Clark Will Discontinue Support 
of Philharmonic Forces in 
Los Angeles 


Les AnceLes, Jan. 20—The fate of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra hamgs im the balance as two state- 
ments, issued almost simultaneously by 
the management, reveal impending 
changes of the utmost importance. 

William A. Clark, Jr., who founded 
the orchestra fourteen years ago and 
has been its sole support ever since, has 
notified the board of directors that after 
mext season, the third five-year period 
of his regime, he will discontinue his 
bemefactions in that direction. The 
second statement is that Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, now in his fourth season as 
conductor of the orchestra, will leave 
his post at the close of the present term, 
amd go to Cleveland as conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Perhaps the dual announcements may 
serve to arouse public-spirited citizens 
to the task of perpetuating the institu- 
tion which has flowered so magnificently 
under the patronage of Mr. Clark. Mr. 
Clark feels that the orchestra is now a 
seasoned institution and should receive 
the financial support of Los Angeles 
citizens if they desire to enjoy the fruits 
of a major symphonic body. 

The present association is incorpo- 
rated and in a position to act as cus- 
todian of any funds submitted to its 
care. It is estimated that $150,000 
annually should be available to maintain 
the orchestra at its present high stand- 
ard. This amount represents a five per 
cent returm on an investment of 
$3,000,000, should an endowment fund 
be desired. Finances should be as- 
sured before January of next year in 
order to negotiate contracts with the 
personnel. 


Fifty Winter Concerts 

To visualize Southern California 
without a major symphony association 
gives one an idea of the importance the 
Philharmonic Orchestra has achieved 
im the cultural life of the Southland. 
Not only does it give some fifty con- 
certs each winter, but the organization 
is engaged practically intact for the 
concerts in Hollywood Bowl in the 
summer. Many of the musicians are 
engaged in the motion picture studios 
for many of the better pictures, and 
several of the quartets, trios and other 
ensembles are drawn from the per- 
sonnel. It is a challenge to the city to 
show how deep and sincere is its in- 
terest in things cultural and how real 
its appreciation of the generosity of 
Mr. Clark, who for fifteen years will 
have borne the entire burden of the 
orchestra, to the tune of some 

HA D. Crain 





Metropolitan Cast Chosen for Revival 
of Bartered Bride 

Smetana’s The Bartered Bride is to 
be revived at the Metropolitan Opera 
on Feb. 4 after an absence of five years 
from the repertoire. The cast will in- 
clude Elisabeth Rethberg, Dorothee 
Manski, Faina Petrova, Helen Gleason, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, Ludwig Hofmann, 
Marek Windheim, Gustav Schiitzendorf 
and Siegfried Tappolet. 

The opera will be conducted by Artur 
Bodanzky, with Giulio Setti and Hanns 
Niedecken-Gebhard as chorus master 
amd stage director respectively. New 
dances have been devised by Rosina 
Galli. Joseph Novak has designed the 
scenery. 
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Louis Joseph Ferdinand WHérold, Whose 
Pré aux Clercs Was Revived at the Opéra- 
Comique 


memorations have become an in- 

stitution in the cultural life of to- 
day, in the field of music no less than 
in other spheres of activity. For the 
musical world at large it is perhaps the 
centenary of the birth of Brahms which 
looms largest for the year 1933, al- 
though the fiftieth anniversary of Wag- 
ner’s death also claims a goodly share 
of attention. While the commemoration 
of these events has had—and will con- 
tinue to have—its repercussions in the 
musical activity of Paris this season, 
there are two other names, of a more 
particularly (but not exclusively) local 
interest, to which the calendar also 
brings special recognition at this mo- 
ment. 

Louis Joseph Ferdinand Hérold died on 
Jan. 19, 1833, at the age of forty-one, only 
a month after the triumphant production 
of his masterpiece, Le Pré aux Clercs, 
at the Opéra-Comique—which was then 
installed in the Theatre des Nouveautés 
pending the inauguration of the new 
Salle Favart. The work obtained a 
great and lasting popularity, having at- 
tained its 157lst performance when it 
was temporarily dropped from the re- 
pertoire in 1898. Now it has returned 
once more to the stage of the Opéra- 
Comique, the new director, F. B. 
Gheusi, having had the happy idea of 
reviving it on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of its production (Dec. 15, 
1832). 


JP mean Jan. 15.—Centenary com- 


A Model of Its Type 


Le Pré aux Clercs is a model of 
French opera comique at its best. What 
a lesson it contains for those composers 
who continue to load the French lyric 
stage with ponderous and top-heavy 
works that fall dead of their own 
weight! In Hérold’s work there are 
three acts and three scenes—variety is 
obtained by clever stage management 
instead of by a multiplicity of settings. 
Characterized by variety of action and 
of musical expression, the last act of Le 
Pré aux Clercs is as masterly as it is 
brief. And everything preserves its due 
measure and proportion, without exag- 
geration and without over-emphasis. 
The score contains some very fine 
pages; the ensemble numbers are han- 
dled with great skill, and the music 
that accompanies the passing of the boat 
bearing the body of Comminge is quite 
hallucinatory in its effect. And this was 
the man who on his death-bed lamented 
that he should die just when he was 
“beginning to understand how one 
should write for the theatre!” 


Based on Merimée Novel 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that the libretto of Le Pré aux Cleres, 
which deals with semi-historical epi- 
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PARIS REMEMBERS TWO 
OF HER FAMOUS SONS 





Tercentenary of Lully and .Hundredth 
Anniversary of Heérold’s Death 


are Commemorated 


By Gicpert CHASE 


sodes in the reign of Henri III, is based 
on Prosper Merimée’s historical novel, 
Chronique du Régne de Charles IX—so 
we see that the author of Carmen had a 
finger in more than one operatic pie. 
The interpretation given to Hérold’s 
work in the present Opéra-Comique re- 
vival was quite satisfactory as regards 
mise-en-scéne and general presentation, 
most of the cast being more impressive 
histrionically than vocally. This applies 
particularly to Raoul Girard as the hero, 
Baron de Mergy. Jean Vieuille as the 
spadassin Comminge was fully equal to 
the part. Victor Pujol caricatured the 
Italian Cantarelli in an amusing man- 
ner, and Emile Rousseau was an ade- 
quate Girot. The feminine honors were 
shared by Madeleine Mathieu as the 
Queen, Mile. Agnus as Isabelle, and 
Marie-Thérése Gauley as Nicette. 
Perhaps Hérold, with his talent for 
the stage, might have given us works 
of greater. import and loftier flight than 
Le Pré aux Clercs had he lived longer. 
But as it is he has left us a masterpiece 
in its field which may well continue to 
delight its hearers long after the tumult 
and the shouting of many a more pre- 
tentious opera has dwindled into silence. 


Monarch Under Louis XIV 


The other name that the revolving 
cycle of the centuries has lately brought 
into special prominence is that of Jean 
Baptiste Lully, monarch of French opera 
under the reign of Louis XIV, the ter- 
centenary of whose birth is being com- 
memorated by an exhibition at the 
Museum of the Opéra, organized by the 
curator and librarian of that institution, 
J. G. Prod’homme. In some dictionaries 
the date of Lully’s birth is given as 1639 
or 1633; but the researches of Henri 
Pruniéres, editor of La Revue Musicale, 
have established the correct date as Nov. 
29. 1632. 

The Lully exhibition places on view 
rare early editions of his works, por- 
traits of the composer, and documents 
bearing his autograph (no musical auto- 
graphs of Lully are known to exist). 

Lully who was in great favor with 
the King, enjoyed a complete monopoly 
of opera in France, no performance be- 
ing allowed to take place without his 
permission. He is generally credited 
with being the founder of opera in 
France. The Paris Opéra remembered 
the occasion of his tercentenary by re- 
viving his ballet, Le Triomphe de 
Amour ; but it seems as if the composer 
who played so important a role in 
French opera might have claimed a 
greater share of attention than this. 


Horizon Colored by Brahms 


With regard to the centenary of 
Brahms, we thought that it has consid- 


erably colored the musical horizon of 
Paris this season. Brahms, musically 
speaking, has been more or less persona 
non grata in France until quite recently. 
This being so, it is with particular in- 
terest that one observes the course of 
the Brahms movement in France. The 
first effect of the centenary was to cause 
the works of the German composer to 
appear with unwonted frequency on the 
programs of the Paris orchestra. But 
it is difficult to measure the reaction of 
the public in such cases, and it is only 
with the passage of time that we may 
be able to perceive whether Brahms has 
made any real headway in France as 
a result of this intensified campaign. 

What is certain is that the audiences 
who attended the Brahms Cycle (three 
concerts) in November, conducted by 
Felix Weingartner at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, drawn by the prestige 
of the Austrian conductor, listened with 
great interest to the representative 
works there performed. But at bottom 
the attraction was Weingartner—and 
the soloists, Huberman, Backhaus, Cas- 
sado—not Brahms. 

The first performance in Paris of 
Brahms’s Rhapsodie for alto solo, male 
chorus and orchestra, to a fragment 
from Goethe’s Harzreise, was given by 
the Lamoureux Orchestra on Dec. 4, 
with Albert Wolff conducting, the Eng- 
lish contralto Vera de Villiers as soloist, 
and the Russian Chorus of M. Vlassoff 
assisting. Mme. de Villiers sang her 
part with expression and conviction, but 
the performance as a whole was not 
very satisfactory. 


Final Echoes of Goethe 


The year 1932 did not depart without 
leaving a final echo of the Goethe Cen- 
tenary in the concert halls of Paris. The 
Université des Annales, a cultural or- 
ganization that sponsors lectures on 
historical, literary, artistic and musical 
subjects, devoted its program of Dec. 
15 at the Salle Gaveau to Goethe, with 
a lecture by Paul Valéry, of the Acad- 
émie Francaise, and a musical program 
by Reinhold von Warlich, who sang the 
words of the great German poet to mu- 
sic by Schubert, Schumann, Loewe, 
Brahms, Wolf and Jarnach. 

M. Valéry’s lecture was replete with 
luminous ideas expressed in impeccable 
prose. Mr. von Warlich’s singing, char- 
acterized by sympathetic comprehension, 
profound conviction and superior artis- 
try, made this contact with great poetry 
and beautiful music an eminently satis- 
fying experience. Eugéne Wagner was 
at the piano. 

The 100th anniversary of the first 
meeting in Paris of Liszt and Chopin 
was commemorated by the pianist 
Walter Rummel in a recital devoted to 
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the works of these composers. It was 
an interesting and original idea to com- 
memorate the meeting of these two gi- 
ants of the keyboard—a meeting which 
certainly marks a culminating point in 
the annals of the piano. Both com- 
posers have in Mr. Rummel a sympa- 
thetic interpreter capable of effectively 
projecting the emotional content of their 
music. 

The violinist Bronislaw Huberman 
gave a recital at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, his program including 
works by Handel, Bach and Brahms, 
and his own transcription of Chopin’s 
posthumous Valse in E Minor, which 
particularly pleased the audience. 

The series of Wednesday morning 
musicales organized by Mrs. E. Berry 
Wall at the American Women’s Club of 
Paris came to an end during December 
with a program interpreted by Anatole 
Kitain, pianist, Henri Saint-Cricq, 
tenor, and Eide Norena, soprano, who 
sang a group of lieder by Schumann, 
Mahler and Rachmaninoff with admir- 
able expression and a pure, restrained 
style. M. Saint-Cricq was vocally in- 
adequate, and Mr. Kitain allowed his 
temperament to run away with him. 
The size of the audience attested to the 
popularity enjoyed by these musicales, 
which will doubtless be resumed in the 
near future. 

Erika Morini gave a splendid per- 
formance of Glazounoff’s Violin Con- 
certo with the Pasdeloup Orchestra un- 
der the baton of Michel Steimen, in one 
of those all-Russian programs which are 
so frequent in Paris. 

The Paris Symphony, on Dec. 18, 
gave the first world performance of a 
Violin Concerto by Gretchaninoff, with 
Robert Kitain as soloist. The ability of 
the soloist could not avail to make this 
mediocre work interesting. 

In the realm of dancing, the Oriental 
Ballet of Nyota Inyoka, appearing night- 
ly during Christmas Week at the Théa- 
tre du Vieux-Colombier, combined exot- 
icism with artistry in choreographic 
compositions that were remarkable for 
their color, their harmonious movement 
and their significant symbolism. 





Hollywood Community Chorus Sponsors 
Varied Programs 

Hotitywoop, Ca., Jan. 20.—An at- 
tractive and varied list of concerts 
stands to the credit of the Hollywood 
Community Chorus, which has Frieda 
Peyecke as president, Hugo Kircho- 
fer as musical director and Inez Jacob- 
son as accompanist. Braille Club Night 
will be held on Jan. 31 with a program 
by Genevieve Wiley, contralto, and 
James F. Townsend, tenor, both blind. 
On this occasion all the blind residents 
of the city will be guests of the organ- 
ization. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman composer 
and pianist, and Margaret Messer Mor- 
ris, soprano, were scheduled to appear 
on Jan. 10. Others on the list for this 
month were James McGarrigle, bari- 
tone-director; Mae Nightingale, direc- 
tor; Lucy Vandermark, soprano; Cle- 
ment Barker and Paul Karadyi, pian- 
ists, and Cecil Burton Leeson, saxo- 
phonist. 





Memorial Plaques to Honor Percy S. 
Foster in Two Cities 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Memorials 
to Percy S. Foster, composer and con- 
ductor, who died here last June, will 
be erected in this city and in Boston. 
It is planned to place a large bronze 
plaque in the National Baptist Church, 
Washington, and a similar memorial in 
the headquarters building of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in Boston. 

Mr. Foster had been leader of in- 
augural choruses and concerts for over 
forty years. A. T. M. 
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General Intendant Schneiderhan 
Resigns, to Be Succeeded by 
Pernter—New Administrator 
Must Cope With Difficult Tasks 
—Government Asks Radio Cor- 


poration for Financial Help— 
Opera Produces Spuk im 


Schloss—Salzburg Plans Me- 
morial Programs 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 
V scat ont Jan. 15.—With the typ- 


ical optimism of the Austrians, we 
have started our musical New 
Year. The optimism is undoubted, even 
in the face of a relatively large deficit 
at the Opera, which is, of course, the 
property of the state, just as is the first 
theatre of the spoken drama, the Burg- 
theater. So the deficit must be borne 
by the taxpayer. While this is not an 
inconsiderable sum, still it is negligible 
in proportion to other budget items. 
However, the government asserts 
constantly with the greatest determina- 
tion that it recognizes the value of these 
two houses, especially of the Opera, not 
only for Vienna and for Austria, but 
for the entire world, and that therefore 
it will sanction and assume any reason- 
able deficit. On the other hand, an 
obvious attempt is made to economize 
wherever possible. Just now the so- 
called general intendanz of the two 
state-owned theatres has been dissolved. 
Most of the functionaries will remain, 
but will be under the jurisdiction of the 
department of education. 


Effected Reconciliation 

General Intendant Franz Schneider- 
han has resigned and the director of 
the new art section of the department 
of education, Dr. Hans Pernter, will in 
future supervise the administration of 
the two theatres. The resignation of 
Schneiderhan has created many regret- 
ful comments. Originally a manufac- 
turer, but a man who has had a great 
deal to do with artistic matters, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion between the Vienna Opera and 
Richard Strauss, with whom he was 
on very friendly terms. A rift had 
formed in 1924 between Strauss and 
Franz Schalk, who was backed up by 
the secretary of Fine Arts. 

It was also Schneiderhan who en- 
gaged Clemens Krauss as opera direc- 
tor—a step which proved fortunate. 
Schneiderhan is nearly seventy years 
old and his contract, which would have 
had nearly two years to run, has been 
changed to a pension agreement. 

The new administrator has great 
tasks before him. He must reduce the 
deficit and he knows that this can 
hardly be achieved by large economies, 
for these have already been made. He 
has declared in an interview that, above 
all, he will do his share in raising the 
income. A great plan has just been 
made public. The government had sub- 
mitted proposals to the Ravag (Vienna 
Radio) with a view to obtaining out 
of the large earnings of this company, 
means for the art expenditures of the 
government, particularly for the two 
large theatres. These proposals were 
declined. 

The Position of Ravag 

Ravag is a private corporation in 
which the Austrian State and the City 
of Vienna (political enemies) possess a 
great many shares. Now the govern- 


ment proposes a law compelling Ravag 
to contribute ten per cent of its gross 
earnings to the state for art purposes. 
Ravag is anything but pleased, contend- 
ing that it must already contribute 
forty-five per cent of the net profits to 
the state and eleven per cent to the city, 
also that the latter would represent a 
large amount, but only a fraction of the 
theatre deficit. 

Presumably a settlement will be ar- 
rived at, which will increase Ravag’s 
contribution to the state, without neces- 
sitating a special law, the passing of 
which would be by no means certain. 

Meanwhile, the Opera maintains the 
outlined program. On New Year’s Eve, 
they gave Spuk im Schloss, by Jaroslav 
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Clemens Krauss, Who Is Principal Conductor 
of the Vienna Opera 


Kricka, which I have already com- 
mented upon on the occasion of its first 
performance in the original text in 
Briinn. It is Oscar Wilde’s story, The 








In Praise of Berlioz 





To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Although Berlioz is perhaps a com- 
poser whom the uninitiated are unable 
fully to appreciate, his works are, 
nevertheless, as I believe Richard 
Strauss says, “the basis of modern or- 
chestration”; and for that reason, if 
for no other, he will remain one of the 
great figures in music’s development. 

It is, no doubt, in the sphere of or- 
chestral color that Berlioz made his 
supreme contribution to the language of 
sound, and thus he appeals to those who 
can discern and compare, . . . to the 
musical technicians who alone can ap- 
praise the importance of his discoveries 
in that realm. And, in music as in all 
other things, the originator of new de- 
vices has not invariably obtained recog- 
nition in his lifetime; rather have those 
who followed, used, amplified and 
adapted the new ideas, benefited and 
reaped reward and glory. 

Berlioz, however, will always oc- 
cupy a unique position; he often at- 
tempted much more than he was able 
to achieve; the novelty of his coloring 
sometimes replaced absent inspiration, 
and in consequence, his works are al- 
most invariably unequal, showing arid 
spots in close proximity to pages of 
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Canterville Ghost, transferred to a mod- 
ern Bohemian castle which is about to 
be bought by the American ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Hollywood and his family. 
These people have very little respect for 
ghosts and, by applying the miracles of 
the Twentieth Century, badger their 
particular ghost to distraction. He 
finally gives up when the last proprie- 
tor of the castle, a Bohemian count, 
marries the daughter of the American. 
The music is very fine and gay, and 
is a cross between jazz and well known 
Bohemian popular songs. The perform- 
ance was grandiose—half opera, half 
revue—and the success for the com- 
poser and performers was great. 
Furthermore, the Opera intends to 





Franz Schneiderhan, Who Has Just Resigned 
as Intendant of the Vienna Opera 


produce the new work by Alexander 
Zemlinsky (an excellent Austrian com- 
poser, a relative of Schénberg, and 
whose sixtieth birthday was celebrated 


superb grandeur or extreme beauty. 

In this category comes the dramatic 
symphony, Romeo and: Juliet, inspired 
by Shakespeare. I was glad of the op- 
portunity to hear this at the Conserva- 
tory in Brussels under most favorable 
conditions. 

The hall of the conservatory is of 
about perfect size, with 1,800 seats; it 
is splendidly equipped and is built 
especially as a temple of music—unlike 
most of the oversized theatre buildings 
and auditoriums which are being util- 
ized for orchestral concert purposes. 
Further, the orchestra itself is equal 
to all demands made upon it and the 
conductor, M. Desire Defauw, is a 
young man under forty years of age, 
full of vigor and having practical 
tao and exceptional musician- 
ship. 

The performance had a spirit, finesse 
and nobility which one does not often 
find nowadays when orchestra, chorus 
and soli are employed; there is nearly 
always an atmosphere of lethargy which 
deadens any vitality which the render- 
ing might otherwise possess. 

The audience listened with the ut- 
most reverence and if, for the reasons 
already explained, the music did not 
elicit unbounded enthusiasm, all those 
who heard it still felt that they had 
been privileged to enjoy a work of 
genius under a master musician. 

HENRI VERBRUGGHEN 








Dr. Paul Stefan, the distinguished 
critic and musicologist who acts as cor- 
respondent for MUS'CAL AMERICA 
in Vienna, was recently honored with 
the title of Professor by the President 
of the Austrian Federation. 

—THE EDITOR. 











recently), at the same time the work is 
performed on the stages of Berlin, 
Frankfort and other cities. The libretto 
is based on the often performed play, 
Der Kreidekreis—old Chinese—and is 
the version of the German poet, Kla- 
bund. 
Complete Wagner Cycle 


Aside from other revivals, a complete 
Wagner cycle beginning with Rienzi 
is expected to materialize. 

It is understood that the Opera will 
also participate considerably in the 
Salzburg Festival. There a perform- 
ance of Tristan is: projected in honor of 
this Wagner year, although Salzburg 
has up to now avoided Wagner per- 
formances in order not to interfere with 
Munich and Bayreuth. Bruno Walter, 
assisted mainly by the Vienna Opera 
forces, will conduct. 

Salzburg plans all sorts of memorial 
surprises, in addition to which Max 
Reinhardt will participate this year in 
the festival by producing Goethe’s 
Faust, with music perhaps entirely new 
and composed for the occasion. 

The Salzburg Orchestral Academy 
and the Austro-American Conservatory 
at Mondsee will again this year give 
their annual courses. 

The Vienna Festival in June remains 
in the cards, as well as the interna- 
tional contest which this year will be 
held for voice and piano, and for which 
celebrities from all over the world have 
been enlisted to function as a jury. 


For Everyone in Austria 


Something entirely new is Tag der 
Musikpflege, which will take place dur- 
ing the last week in April. The inten- 
tion is to perform the finest works in 
music on two successive days—if possi- 
ble, gratis—in all of Austria, even to 
the smallest villages, in churches, the- 
atres and concert halls, with correspond- 
ing lectures on music and music- 
making. 

A large committee is occupied with 
the task of organizing and promoting 
this work. In Vienna alone, innumer- 
able free concerts will be organized for 
those who almost never have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing good music. The 
Opera will give free performances for 
young people, and for those who can- 
not afford opera-going nowadays. Ra- 
dio will also actively participate. The 
intention is to prove to all of Austria 
what a debt it owes to music, and what 
a great asset music is, even today. 





Philharmonic-Symphony to Give Bee- 
thoven-Wagner Program 

The second of two special concerts 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra will take place in Car- 
negie Hall on Friday evening, Jan. 27, 
under the baton of Bruno Walter and 
with Lotte Lehmann as soprano soloist. 
The program is to be all Beethoven and 
Wagner, including the First Symphony, 
the Egmont and Third Leonore over- 
tures, the Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
and the Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde. Mme. Lehmann will 
sing an aria from Fidelio, and, with Mr. 
Walter at the piano, three Wagner 
songs, Schmerzen, Im Treibhaus and 
Traume. 
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SCOTTI BIDS OPERA A GLAMOROUS FAREWELL’ 





Antonio Scotti in His Last Role, Chim-Fen 
of L'Oracolo, Which He Sang at His Fare- 
well on Jan. 20 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


NTONIO SCOTTI has sung his 
A farewell. The lofty proscenium 
of the Metropolitan, which 
framed for him such a succession of 
notable operatic portraits as perhaps no 
other artist in the history of the insti- 
tution has limned for us, found him 
pictorial to the last bow, the last wave 
of the hand, the last lingering glance 
of the imperious, burning eyes, as he 
concluded a long succession of curtain 
calls on Friday afternoon, Jan. 20. A 
weary but a gallant figure in spite of 
his sixty-seven years and his sinister 
make-up as the Chinese opium-den 
keeper of Leoni’s L’Oracolo, he took 
leave of a legion of long-time admirers 
after forty-three years in opera, all but 
ten of which had found him on the 
boards of the Metropolitan. Thronged 
close to the stage they paid him a 
tribute of regret at his departure that 
transcended their applause. His fel- 
low artists crowded about him. News- 
paper reviewers signed and sent to him 
an expression of their esteem. There 
were many behind the scenes to give 
him a final word of affection and to 
wring his hand. There were flowers, 
several wreaths, gifts, telegrams. Law- 
rence Tibbett led a group that sang “For 
he’s a jolly good fellow.” There were 
many moist eyes. “God bless you all for 
what you do for me,” said Scotti in a 
little speech. Then he, too, wept. 
Possibly the final demonstration on 
Friday would have been a greater one, 
if L’Oracolo had not been preceded by 
a full-length opera, Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, so that the end of the Leoni 
thriller came late in the day. But it 
had the ring of sincerity that means 
more than excitement or volume. If 
ever the veteran baritone had reason to 
doubt it, he must have known on the last 
of his great days that he has been 
loved as few opera artists known to 


America ever were. His fame is built 
into the structure of the art he served 
so eloquently and will endure. 

Among coll of other years in 
the audience were Marcella Sembrich, 
Geraldine Farrar and Olive Fremstad. 
Autogtaph hunters besieged them dur- 
ing intermissions of Boheme. 

His Debut As Don Giovanni 

This was a day of memories for 
others, perhaps even more than for the 
singing-actor intent upon a difficult and 
exhausting role. Possibly not more 
than a handful of 
those in the audience 
could summon _per- 
sonal recollections of 
the night of Dec. 27, 
1899, when the young 
Neapolitan, having 
but lately repeated at 
Covent Garden in 
London his successes 
at La Scala, in Milan, 
made his first en- 
trance on the stage of 
the Metropolitan, the 
Don Giovanni of 
Mozart’s opera, strug- 
gling with a frantic 
Donna Anna. That 
Donna Anna was 
Lillian Nordica. In the cast weéte 
Sembrich and Edouard de Reészke. 
Scotti was then thirty-three years of 
age and had put ten years of operatic 
singing behind him since his début as 
Amonasro in a performance of Aida at 
Malta. He was liked at once but there 
was nothing sensational about this first 
success. His handsome bearing, his 
suave manner, his intelligent acting, his 
mellow voice and the tasteful manner 
in which he used it, caused him to be 
accepted as a most welcome addition to 
Conried’s roster of artists. 

Those are dim days and Scotti’s 
comely Don is better remembered from 
a revival of the work a decade later 
(February, 1908), when Mahler con- 
ducted, and Eames, Gadski, Sembrich, 
(later Farrar), Bonci and Chaliapin 
were his companions in the cast. From 
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In the Role of His American Debut. 
as the Don Giovanni of 1899 


the first, however, Metropolitan audi 
ences were conscious of the polish and 
the sense of fitness of detail that were 
characteristic of the baritone and his 
art throughout his New York career. 


Scotti 


His first parts were those of the stand- 
ard repertoire—including Escamillo, 
Valentin, Amonasro, Nelusko and the 
elder Germont, all discarded by him 
long ago. His Tonio, however, re- 
mained, with sometimes only a lone 
performance of it in a season, long 
after younger baritones had contrived 
to make a more brilliant showpiece of 


the Prologue than he did. He was 
never an A-flat top-noter. But his was 
a Tonio rich in humanity. That was 


why it lived. 










Two Memorable Ex- 
pressions of the Sin- 
ister. Scotti as lago 
and (Below) the 


Scarpia of Scarpias 


In his first season was revealed his 
Doctor Malatesta, the first of a series 
of urbane gentlemen whose humor 
never verged on buffoonery; aristocrats 
of comedy who remained elegant in sur- 
roundings of farce. In 1909, and in 
the more recent revival of about eight 
years back, Verdi’s Falstaff enabled 
him to bring his gift for patrician 
comedy to its highest uses. His fat 
knight remained a gentleman. Paunch 
and letchery were not for him incom- 
patible with a lordly air. Ridicule and 
humiliation could not rob him of his 
birthright. To follow Victor Maurel in 
this role was no enviable task. The 
Scotti Falstaff will be remembered with 
his Scarpia and his Chim-Fen. 

Sang Forty Roles in New York 


But as W. J. Henderson has so 
aptly said, “it is significant that no dis- 
tinct failure of Mr. Scotti comes to 
mind. The parts which did not add to 
his reputation did not detract from it.” 
He sang about forty roles at the Metro- 
politan in thirty-three years. Some of 
these were in operas that are scarcely 
names to the generation which witnessed 
his farewell. Who now pauses to think 
of Scotti as Hamilcar in Reyer’s 
Salambo, as mounted on March 20, 
1901; or as Hares in de Lara’s Messa- 
lina, a novelty of 1902! Graybeards 
will talk still of his thrilling Rigoletto, 
with its fury and compassion. They 
will recall how regal in defiance was 
his Amonasro and how pictorially it 
was adjusted to the dramatic action, to 
stage groupings and to the scene. They 
will dwell upon his leering suggestion 
of the sinister and the crafty, as Iago 
and Barnaba. Any mention of his skill 





Mishkin 


Aristocracy of the Footlights. Scotti as the 
Count de Nevers in the Huguenots 


in make-up will bring back the picture 
he presented as the Count de Nevers, 
as handsome a figure as ever was 
Renaud or any other idol of the lyric 
stage. And if it is straight singing 
that is the issue, they may ask you, 
who there was in his day, or any later 
day, could sing the Eri Tu of Un Ballo 
in Maschera with the style, the tonal 
appeal, and the emotional coloring that 
Scotti gave it. 

That was a long time ago. He has 
been the actor more than the singer for 
sO many years, that only those a little 
elderly really know what a fine voice 
he had, and how beautifully it was used. 
But there are object lessons in some of 


(Continued on page 27) 





Falstaff in Verdi's Opera, as Scotti Bodied 
Forth the Fat Knight at the Metropolitan 





Berlioz Stands Corrected, Wagner Hunted 
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Down in Letters, Mozart Humanized 


By Oscar 


F ALL autobiographies — all bi- 
O's: ographies, in fact—that have 

dealt with the lives of musicians, 
the Memoirs of Hector Berlioz have re- 
mained the most fascinating, the most 
curious, the most vivid. There is noth- 
ing quite like them, in or out of the arts. 
They are sensational at the same time 
that they are austere. They are at once 
morbid and full of healthy wit. They 
demand and all but enforce a credulity 
the reader hesitates to give, while page 
on page suggests that their author wrote 
consciously for effect alone, with his 
tongue in his cheek. They present an 
uncommonly complete and authentic pic- 
ture of the times, with full-length por- 
traits and scolding cartoons of men who 
were the giants or the pygmies of 
Berlioz’s day. They relate incident after 
incident which probably never happened. 
They burn with conviction. They reek 
with mockery. 

Agonies of the spirit are poured out 
on paper. Shams are constructed, play- 
acting resorted to, old grudges aired 
There is much vaunting of self and 
quite as much self-belittlement. The 
keenest of analytical minds is used to 
misrepresent persons and events. With 
every step the reader needs to make ad- 
ditional reservations. But he is not 
merely absorbed by the man and what 
he says, or his brilliant way of saying it. 
He is enriched in knowledge, mellowed 
in background, stimulated in fancy and 
feeling. He has learned, the while he 
has crowed and chortled with delight. 


Newman’s Scholarly Revision 


The difficulty with these Berlioz 
Memoirs in the past has been that they 
have seemed disturbingly haphazard. 
They have lacked continuity. There 
have been gaps and leaps that have 
made the narrative a puzzle, chronolog- 
ically. Omissions of important details 
have been difficult to reconcile with a 
story abounding in petty incident and 
bantering talk. What to believe im- 
plicitly and what to accept as just an- 
other good yarn, has baffled many a 
Berlioz enthusiast, confronted by tragic, 
ironic, melodramatic or downright hu- 
morous disclosures, often involving the 
good name or at least the good conduct 
of Berlioz’s fellow celebrities. 

Ernest Newman, the London critic 
and Berlioz authority, has solved—or at 
least immeasurably simplified—all of 
this. His newly published revision (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York) of the 
Holmes translation of the Memoirs has 
straightened out the chronology, bridged 
the gaps, corrected the facts. It is a 
splendid example of scholarship made to 
count. Newman, it seems, was asked by 
Knopf to write a Berlioz biography. His 
reply was that no one could do the job 
half so well as Berlioz already had done 
it. What was needed was an editor, not 
a biographer. He was then commis- 
sioned for the the task of rationalizing 
and annotating the original. He found 
the translation of the Holmes sisters an 
altogether acceptable working basis. He 
altered the phraseology here and there, 
so as to get closer to Berlioz’s vehement 
and expressive French, in instances 
where the sisters had evaded the literal 
as not quite ladylike. He footnoted the 


pages with the data needed to set the 
narrative straight when Berlioz mixed 


THOMPSON 


his dates or called in his imagination to 
help him play the martyr or the hero— 
even the Punchinello. 

The result is that Berlioz often stands 
corrected—and is infinitely better off, 
therefor. The book has three sets of 
footnotes. Those which are Newman’s 
—unsigned. Those which are the tran- 
slators’—initialed H. Those which are 
Berlioz’s—signfied by B. In these foot- 
notes are many smiles. Perhaps noth- 
ing else is quite so droll as one, mid- 
way in the volume—after Newman has 
either disproved or raised serious doubts 
as to the truthfulness of sundry inci- 
dents—that is by Berlioz himself, relat- 





Hector Berlioz, About 1863. A Lithograph 

by Fuhn, from a photograph by Pierre Petit, 

Reproduced in Ernest Newman's Revision of 
the Composer's Memoirs 


ing back to an incident he has just de- 
scribed. It reads: 

“This is not true, and proceeds 
from the tendency of artists always 
to write for effect.” 

Perhaps if Newman had merely re- 
peated that confession of Berlioz’s, on 
every tenth page, he would have saved 
himself much labor. But he would not 
have given us the real facts in lieu of 
those Berlioz distorted or imagined. The 
book is none the less valid and convinc- 
ing for these aberrations. It has truths 
enough for a dozen such volumes— 
truths more profound than petty facts of 
the composer’s comings and goings, or 
Cherubini’s injustices, or Habeneck’s 
snuff-box. It goes to the heart of all 
that pertains to musical expressiveness. 
The reader may resent what is said of 
Palestrina and the contrapuntists, but 
he will not lay down the book without 
having deepened his knowledge and en- 
larged his theory of the art. 

Wagner, Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Paganini, Boieldieu, Spon- 
tini, endless musical figures, move 
through these pages. Italy, Germany, 
Russia are as graphically presented as 
France. The middle of the last century 
is palpitant with life—it bustles, it swag- 
gers, it flaunts its colors. Only New- 
man’s part of this, of course, is new. 
But by reason of its signal success, his 
revision gives the Berlioz book a new 
value, a new measure of satisfaction for 


those who may turn for the first or the 
tenth time to its gorgeous sequences, 
now integrated as they have not been 
integrated in the past. The format is 
handsome, the print a pleasure in itself. 





Wagner Yet and Again 











The world of Wagneriana awaits the 
publication, expected next month, of the 





Mozart, from a Portrait by Lange, Repro- 
duced in Sacheverell Sitwell's Biography 


first of the three volumes of the all-con- 
clusive Wagner biography which, many 
have felt, only Ernest Newman could 
write. (Knopf is bringing it out.) Pre- 
sumably Mr. Newman has had access to 
the Burrell collection, of which only the 
Pusinelli letters, so far, have been given 
to a public that has read and re-read of 
the vast importance of this collection. 
The Pusinelli letters (also published by 
Knopf), as edited by Elbert Lenrow, 
were regarded as merely glimpses of a 
mine of vital correspondence and other 
documents, the treasure acquired for 
America by Mary Curtis Bok of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Newman’s other Wagner 
books, including his Wagner as Man 
and Artist and his Fact and Fiction 
About Wagner, have been viewed as 
only sketches for the exhaustive biog- 
raphy he would feel compelled one day 
to write, as the result of his accumula- 
tion of data upsetting old notions and 
vastly enlarging the Wagner perspec- 
tive. It is now at hand. 

In the interval, has appeared Richard 
Wagner, The Story of an Artist, by 
Guy de Pourtalés, whose biographies of 
Liszt and Chopin have been widely read. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) It is 
a very readable narrative—perhaps a lit- 
tle too readable—that incorporates mate- 
rial made available in only the last few 
years. The correspondence with Jessie 
Laussot about purchases of silks and 
satins for Wagner’s sybaritic dressing 
gowns, as set forth in the final chapters, 
is an illustration of the continual expan- 
sion of the biographical horizon, where 
Wagner is the issue. It is stated that 
in 1883, the year of Wagner’s death, 
the number of items in a complete cat- 
alogue of Wagneriana was estimated at 
about 10,000. Today, Pourtalés believes, 
that figure would have to be doubled or 
even, perhaps, trebled. There is noth- 
ing to rival it, he affirms, except the 
bibliographies of Napoleon and Shakes- 
peare. 

One suspects that Newman will sweep 
the field. He will make the older bi- 
ographies, not excepting Glasenapp’s or 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s, all but 





Richard Wagner, a Photograrhic v— 

Made in the Last Ye rs at Bayreuth. An 

Illustration in Guy de Pourtale’s Story of 
the Composer's Life 


unreadable. Pourtalés may be swept 
away with the others. The chance of 
his book to hold on is that it is in one 
Mn as against Newman’s three; it 
“popular” and story-like in style, it 
aveian controversy (where Newman’s 
may be expected to bristle with it) and 
in so doing steers clear of a clutter of 
footnotes, cross-references and other 
corroborative addenda, and requires of 
the reader no scholarship, musical or 
otherwise. It makes no pretense at 
musical analysis or commentary. It is 
purely factual, purely biographical. 

:n all respects, the Pourtalés volume 
it is at an opposite pole from Bekker’s 
very teutonic Wagner, made available 
in translation a year or so ago (W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York) with its 
heavily thoughtful relation of the works 
to various crises in the life of Wagner, 
its weighty analysis and its almost in- 
sufferable pseudo-philosophy, “the will 
to imitate,” “the will to expression,” 
“the will to compose,” the “will” to 
everything! Pourtalés is easy reading, 
Bekker is like walking over boulders. 

But Bekker has much more to say. The 
two may, with profit, be taken together. 
But, if so, by all means read Pourtalés 
first ! 

There is one surprising footnote in 
the Pourtalés pages. Referring to Wag- 
ner’s autobiography, Mein Leben, it re- 
peats the old assertion as to Wagner’s 
reputed acknowledgement of his own il- 
legitemacy, saying flatly that “it is now 
established” that the first line of the 
original of Mein Leben read: “I am 
the son of Ludwig Geyer;” instead of 
“I am the son of Friedrich Wagner” as 
in the copies published later with the 
supposed changes imposed by Cosima, 
Newman apparently smashed that leg- 
end forever in his Fact and Fiction 
About Wagner, published before the 
Pourtalés book. A copy of the original 
of Mein Leben is in the Burrell collec- 
tion. Presumably Newman has seen it. 
He must get Wagner born at the outset 
of the new biography. Pourtalés either 
will be confirmed or put out of court. 
The former now seems altogether un- 
likely. 





Mozart Yea; Wagner Nay | 








One other recent musical biography, 
amid a flood of half-fictional books of 
scant value and some revisions and 
abridgements of older works, the little 
Mozart of Sacheverell Sitwell, cannot 
be ignored. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York). It has some particularly valu- 
able chapters on little known composi- 
tions — “masterpieces,” Sitwell styles 
them—such as the bassoon concerto, the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


I have had occasion to speak im praise 
of Lawrence Tibbett before, for I am 
one of his greatest admirers. But today 
as I write I am more than ever con- 
vinced that he is even a bigger artist 
than I thought he was. Tibbett is set- 
ting a new standard for himself and for 
operatic art. With his performance of 
The Emperor Jones he displayed a 
compelling personality in voice and act- 
ing that carried to success a work which 
might easily have failed, had the leading 
role been in less capable hands. 

The press was unanimous about his 
delineation of the story of the bragging 
Negro, who seized power in the West 
Indies, made himself emperor, terrorized 
the blacks and then, when the tide 
turned, lost his way and met death m 
the very forest which he thought he 
knew sod well that to escape to freedom 
in it would be child’s play. 

The afternoon of the premiere the 
audience called him out and gave him 
salvos of applause, which he accepted 
with that same modesty of bearing 
which he showed im his dressing room 
after the opera, when his friends called 
on him to congratulate him. In Phila- 
delphia, a week after the New York 
premiere, he had twenty-one recalls and 
in the subsequent performances in New 
York he was acclaimed again. 

Last season he did himself proud in 
the revival of Verdi's Simon Boc- 
canegra. It would seem that he can in- 
vest each new role, whether it be a 
singing one like Simon, or an acting 
one like Jones, with a marked personal 
quality that makes it a memorable 
achievement. There has been no one 
like him in some time im our opera 
house, save Chaliapin, and it is of the 
great Russian that we are reminded by 
our great American baritone. 

Tibbett’s progress, from the day when 
he sang Ford in Verdi's Falstaff and 
won for himself the favor of our press 
and public, is little short of prodigious. 
When he was engaged by the Metro- 
politan he was an inexperienced artist 
who had a fine voice. By study and 
application, by the development of his 
artistic perception, he has risen to the 
top in a comparatively few years. And 
n this short space of time he has 
become a concert singer of the first rank 
and also a movie star. 

We are mighty proud that Lawrence 
Tibbett is an American singer. He 
shows us that it is possible for a prophet 
to be with honor in his own country, if 
he has outstanding grits. Tibbett has 
them and he will, I am sure, for years 


to come, occupy a place of preeminence 
im our musical life. 

In reviewing the Emperor Jones 
premiere, William J. Henderson, the 
dean of New York’s critics, and inci- 
dentally the man who a friend of 
mine says, “can write circles around all 
of them, if he wants to,” said: “By his 
own intelligence he has become a great 
amd famous artist. His impersonation 
was commanding. {[t mastered and 
moved, excited and thrilled the great 
audience. It was brutality incarnate 
and plasticity perfected. Whatever the 
fate of the opera, this realization of its 
one figure will not be forgotten.” 

There’s praise for you from one who 
knows. 

Another accolade—this time from 
what might be considered the “lay” 
press, was the front cover photograph 
accorded him by Time, the Weekly 
Newsmagazine. It takes a figure right 
out in front of the news of the week 
to make that front cover! 

* * * 


My compliments to Antonia Brico! 
She displayed in her debut at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Jan. 10 the 
stuff of which conductors are made. 
This young American girl, who has 
studied abroad, led the two hundred 
instrumentalists who make up the Mu- 
sicians Symphony Orchestra, with real 
authority and gave us performances of 
Beethoven and Tchaikovsky that would 
have done credit to many older con- 
ductors. 

She did it all unostentatiously, with 
compelling sincerity and with fine mu- 
sicality. I hope to hear her again this 
season, when she conducts another con- 
cert of this orchestra, as I hear she will. 

Ethel Leginska showed us several 
years ago that a woman could conduct, 
and last year Carmen Studer, the wife 
of that master conductor, Felix Wein- 
gartner, won the approval of audiences 
im such music centres as Vienna and 
Budapest. I am glad that an American 
gir—Miss Brico is an American from 
California—is active in the conductorial 
arena and that she has shown us in her 
appearance here a gift, so pronounced 
and so mature as to make us quite con- 
fident of her future success. All she 
needs now is experience, that is, an op- 
portunity to work out her destiny. 

She was first a pianist, studied with 
the distinguished Sigismond Stojowski, 
the Polish pianist and composer. Her 
fine work with him has stood her in 
good stead, followed by conducting 
study under Dr. Karl Muck. The train- 
img she received at the hands of these 
men was evident in what she did in her 
New York debut. 

Se 





I wonder if we will ever find the 
Bruckner symphonies to our musical 
liking? Something tells me no, and 
WEE. « o 

During the last year or two both 
Toscanini and Bruno Walter have of- 
fered their New York Philharmonic 
patrons samples of the Austrian’s at- 
tempt to write nine symphonies: Tos- 
canini the Seventh and Fourth, Walter 
the Fifth recently. Of course, fine as 
Toscanini’s reading of the Seventh was, 
it was not Brucknerish in spirit; it was 
too smooth, too lyrical, too Italianate 
im conception. Walter’s Fifth the other 
day was a pretty big achievement, and 
im the proper Austrian manner, gemiitt- 
lich and all that sort of thing. 


But Eugene Goossens anticipated him . 


by several weeks doing the Fifth with 
the Cincinnati Symphony in his con- 
certs of Dec. 1 and 2. Not only have 


I heard that he gave a superb perform- 
ance of it, but the Cincinnati audience, 
a very musical one, as you know, re- 
It stood up and 


ceived it with acclaim. 
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cheered at the end of the last movement. 

Now, there may be a reason for 
Bruckner taking hold better today than 
years ago. The audiences of today have 
listened to some very, very naughty 
music and they may thus find in the 
richly sustained melodic passages of 
Bruckner rest and consolation from the 
whirligig of modernistic piffle. I was 
surprised to find that Walter played the 
Fifth complete, virtually an hour long. 
Goossens showed admirable judgment in 
cutting about ten minutes of it, I learn, 
which is splendid. Nu Bruckner sym- 
phony should be given complete. Lib- 
eral cuts can be accounted for and to 
the work’s advantage. There should be 
no foolish piety exhibited as to shorten- 
ing overlong symphonies, anyway, least 
of all those of Bruckner. The poor man 
had no idea when to write finis, I al- 
most said, when to stop. But I can’t 
say that, for he stops again and again, 
here and there, and begins again with 
new material, ofttimes material unre- 
lated to what has gone before. In so 
doing he shows, of course, that he is 
not at home in the sonata form. Com- 
posers who feel the sonata form natural- 
ly never come to a full stop and start 
over again. Think about it! Is there 
a symphony of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, or Tchaikovsky where the mu- 
sic comes to a close and then begins 
anew? Of course not. 

Bruckner was endless in his musical 
ideas, such as they were, and always 
had a new one to offer. Just like the 
story they tell of his applying for an 
organ post in his youth, when he was 
asked to improvise a prelude and fugue. 
He began, distinguishing himself with 
his splendid counterpoint. Twenty min- 
utes passed without any stop. The pre- 
lude was filled with canonic and fugal 
imitations, suggesting to the lay gentle- 
men (the church’s music committee) 
who were hearing the candidate that he 
was already in his fugue. 

Bruckner stopped. “Splendid!” they 
exclaimed as a man. “We will be hap- 
py to—” But before they could say 
another word, Bruckner started in with 
the subject of the fugue and said: “That 
was only the prelude, gentlemen.” 
Twenty minutes of prelude, and probab- 
ly the same amount of fugue, had they 
let him continue. But they didn’t. Nor 
did he get the job! 

+ + * 

I hear that Moriz Rosenthal is com- 
ing over again next season and I for 
one shall be glad to hear him again. 
He belongs to the old school of great 
virtuosi, men who had the grand style. 
His playing always had a deep interest. 
Many, who heard the fabulously gifted 
Poldi Mildner this season, will want to 
hear the man who taught her. 

Rosenthal, you know, is a great wit, 
as well as a great pianist. His com- 
ing reminds me of a story that I think 
you'll enjoy, if you haven’t heard it. 

Years ago Rosenthal walked into the 
studio of his friend Eugen d’Albert, 
who, like Lizst, wanted to be remem- 
bered as a composer rather than as a 
pianist (and who, like Lizst, was a 
much better pianist than a composer!) 
and found him busily composing. 

After greeting him Rosenthal ob- 
served on the piano music-rack an or- 
chestral score of Tristan und Isolde and 
near by one of Die Meistersineer.. With 
a merry twinkle in his eye, he re- 
marked: “Oh, Eugen, I thought you 
composed by heart!” 

* * + 


Writing you about Vittorio Podrec- 
ca’s marionettes (Teatro dei Piccoli) 
recently, I referred to an essay by that 
great English writer, Arthur Symons, 
in which he told us years ago how per- 
fect the art of the marionette is. But 
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Lotte Lehmann Has Brought Her Fine Lieder 
Singing Again to America's Notice in a New 
York Recital and a Tour 








what a mistake I made! A friend calls 
it to my attention and I call it to yours. 
I said the essay was A Plea for Pup- 
pets and that it appeared in his book 
Studies in Seven Arts. I was wrong. 
It is called An Apology for Puppets and 
is the first paper in his fascinating 
volume, Plays, Acting and Music. 

Signor Podrecca’s marionettes have 
just now been a source of delight to 
thousands, young and old, in New York. 
They have won their audiences because 
of the authentic quality of the art shown 
in their performances. Theirs is a pure 
and noble exposition of a phase of the- 
atrical skill, about which we in this 
country know all too little. 

i ee 

I happened to be looking over an old 
copy of MusicaL AMerIcA the other 
day and read an account of a fourteen- 
year-old girl who “reveals remarkable 
gifts of song when in a cataleptic state.” 

Now, I have always understood that 
a person in a cataleptic state becomes 
completely stiff, as when in a state of 
rigor mortis. Nothing remarkable 
about that. Then, it struck me as 
strange that anyone could sing in such 
a state until I recollected that many of 
our best singers, especially when about 
to negotiate high notes, assume the 
position and condition of catalepsis. 
This explains much of the tone-produc- 
tion of the present day. 

* * * 

In an editorial note in a recent 
issue, your colleagues of The New Re- 
public comment upon the recent poll 
conducted by Variety in 150 cities to 
determine the most popular radio pro- 
grams now on the air. It seems that 
the favorites in the United States are, 
in descending order, Eddie Cantor, Ed 
Wynn and Jack Pearl, while the cities 
of Canada preferred the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and the Metropolitan 
Opera. The New Republic tactfully 
leaves the conclusion to be drawn by 
the Canadians. Are the sacred tradi- 
tions of American croonerhood thus to 
be violated by subversive foreign opin- 
ion? asks your 
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Five Orchestras Supply Manhattan with Symphonic Fare 





Nikolai Sokoloff Takes Over New 
York Orchestra—Antonia Brico 
Makes Local Debut Leading 
Musicians Symphony—Proko- 
fieff Conducts Same Orchestra 
and Is Soloist With Philhar- 
monic-Symphony — Spalding 
Soloist With National Orches- 
tral Association 


ITH five separate orchestral bodies 

giving concerts, New York heard 
some of the world’s finest symphonic music 
during the past fortnight. Much variety 
both in the matter of programs and of con- 
ductors lent additional interest. Nikolai 
Sokoloff making his first appearance as 
leader of the New York Orchestra was 
received with exceptional cordiality. Serge 
Prokofieff, Antonia Brico and Enesco 
were among guest conductors, and Josef 
Hofmann, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Poldi 
Mildner among the soloists. 


Children Hear American Works 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Concert for Children and Young People. 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Sol Klass, 
trumpeter, and the choristers of St. 


Thomas Church Choir assisting. (C. H.) 
Jan. 7, morning. 
PREIED  cccecccccccesce Liadoff-Glazounoff 
saa CED weneessceesanes Chadwick 
ewan Bult... ccccccccscccccees Brockway 


Septuor for Trumpet Strings and Piano 
Saint-Saéns 

Song: We Three Kings of Orient Are 
The Choristers of St. Thomas Church Choir 


Goines Bs vc cccccccccscccee Hadley 
This fourth concert of the series was 
largely attended, and much enjoyment 


was provided for the youngsters. Owing 
to the indisposition of Harry Glantz, the 
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Antonia Brico Made Her New York Debut 
As Conductor of the Musicians Symphony 


orchestra’s first trumpet player, the im- 
portant trumpet part in the Saint-Saéns 
work was performed by Sol Klass. The 
Choristers of St. Thomas Church pro- 
vided a welcome novelty, and their per- 
formance was heard with great enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Schelling conducted with his 
customary humor. G. 


Walter Leads Strauss and Wagner 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. (M.O.H.) Jan. 
8, afternoon. 

Overture to Tannhduser; Waldweben from 

Siegfried; Overture to Rienzi....Wagner 


Serenade for Wind Instruments; Orchestral 
Suite from the Ballet Schlagobers. . Strauss 


Although the Strauss Suite had the 
flavor of novelty in print, it was the 
Rienzi Overture which supplied that ele- 
ment in performance at the concert. The 
ears and mane of the old war horse had 
been neatly clipped and trimmed, not to 
make it effeminate, but to clear away a 
good many burrs of tradition which had 
hidden themselves thereabouts. It was the 
high spot of a concert that otherwise con- 
tained material familiar to previous con- 
cert-goers. Mr. Walter and the players 
were warmly received. F, 


Antonia Brico Scores with Musicians 
ymphony 
Musicians Symphony Orchestra, Antonia 
Brico, guest conductor. Soloist, Poldi 
Mildner, pianist. | Composer - conductor, 
Serge Prokofieff. (M. O. H.) Jan. 10, 
evening. 
Overture Leonore, No. 3......... Beethoven 
Burleske for Piano and Orchestra. . Strauss 
P Miss Mildner 
Suite from Ballet Chout......... Prokofieff 
Symphony No. 4............. Tchaikovsky 


Making her debut in New York, Miss 
Brico, an American who has studied with 
the great Karl Muck and conducted abroad 
in leading centres, proved herself a highly 
gifted interpreter at this concert. The day 
of women conductors has probably dawned, 
although they are still few. But Miss 
Brico won favor not because she is a 
woman, but because her baton technique, 
her sense of rhythm, her development of 
a musical situation, as in the finale of the 
Beethoven overture, for example, all gave 
evidence of a talent of genuine distinction. 

She is young and her achievements will 
be greater when she has had more experi- 
ence. But, when it is realized that she 
was given an orchestra hardly of first class 
quality, though excellent for so large a 
body, that she was appearing in the city 
known abroad as the “grave-yard of con- 
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ductors” and that she prepared the pro- 

ram with but a few rehearsals, her per- 
ormances must be considered truly note- 
worthy. The audience gave her a hearty 
reception after overture and symphony, 
which she shared with the players. She 
must be praised, too, for the manner in 
which she accompanied the difficult and 
not familiar Strauss piece. 

This work Miss Mildner played fasci- 
natingly. The young Viennese pianist is 
undoubtedly one of the “finds” of the sea- 
son and should become one of the great 
pianists of our day. She made the early 
Strauss work, one of his truest expres- 
sions, a bit of pianistic revelry. At the 
close she was recalled again and again and 
had to play two extras. 

The Prokofieff suite was a welcome con- 
trast and was led by its composer with 
excellent results. A. 


Tchaikovsky in Festival 


Festival Orchestra, Bruno Walter, con- 
ductor. Soloist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist. (M. S. G.) Jan. 11, evening. All- 
Tchaikovsky program: 


Symphony, Pathetique 
Conserte in B Flat Minor 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
Overture, 1812 


The third concert of the series arranged 
by Walter Damrosch for the benefit of 
the Musicians Emergency Aid was a thrill- 
ing one for the more than 13,000 spectators. 
Tchaikovsky’s music was the best possible 
choice for one of these occasions, and its 
sonorous performance at the hands of Mr. 
Walter, and of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who 
magnified his delicate art for the nonce, 
won salvos of applause, as deafening as 
the cannons promised for the overture 
would have been. 

Everything proceeded on big lines, as 
was necessary, and there was a power and 
sweep in the symphony, a brilliance in the 
concerto, and an engulfing majesty in the 
overture that stirred the nerves and raised 
the blood-pressure. F. 


Bruckner Fifth Symphony Heard 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. (C. H.) Jan. 
12, evening. 

S$ ho in D (B. & H. No. 86 _ [10]) 

ymphony in ( ° Ht, ab 


ay' 
Symphony No. 5 in B Fiat 


...-Bruckner 

Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony was given 
a performance of truly revelatory charac- 
ter. One of the greatest obstacles to more 
general appreciation of the work of Bruck- 
ner in the past has lain perhaps in the fact 
that the peculiar grasp, both technical and 
spiritual, required for the proper presenta- 
tion of his vast conceptions has been lack- 
ing in many of the foremost conductors of 
our time. The art of conducting Bruckner 
is a special art. Even the most meticulous 
performance of a Bruckner symphony—ac- 
cording to ordinary standards—may easily 
result in a disintegrated hodge-podge of 
platitudes and stuffing. 

The problem is to get above the plati- 
tudes (which are apparent rather than 
real) and to place these details in some 
significant relation to the tremendous span 
which actually constitutes the vital aspect 
of the work. This job was done by Mr. 
Walter with an understanding that made 
the evening a memorable one to many. 

The Haydn symphony proved charming 
but lacking in the delicacy of instrumental 
adjustment, particularly in the wind parts, 
that one expects from that master’s greatest 
work. It was performed with verve and 
spontaneity if somewhat imprecisely as far 
as tempi and details of ensemble were con- 
cerned. 


Hofmann Plays Beethoven with Phil- 
harmonic 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Josef 
Hofmann, pianist. (C. H.) Jan. 15, after- 
noon. 
Concerto in E Flat, Emperor, Op 73 
Beethoven 
Mr. Hofmann 


Symphony No. 5, in B Fiat....Bruckner 
Not really a program, this one ,except as 
to length. But despite it all Mr. Hof- 
mann’s perfect playing of Beethoven's 





Nikolai Sokoloff Was Greeted at the Head 
of the New York Orchestra in a Carnegie 
Hall Concert 


greatest concerto made it an unforgettable 
afternoon. Such naturalness of expression, 
such technical completeness, such a pene- 
tration of the classic line as Mr. Hofmann 
possesses can hardly be described. It must 
be experienced. He was at his best and 
had recall after recall at the close. 

The orchestral part, of truly symphonic 
proportions, was manificently delivered, 
save in a few places where Herr Walter 
was unduly military in beat and accent. 

The Bruckner was just fifty-nine minutes 
of Bruckner. There are those who adore 
this wandering minstrel, this assembler of 
fine melodic passages, boring developments, 
ever-recurring complete stops, plus much 
bombast, viz: the Sousa’s Band ending. 
We are not of those, though we admire 
the best in these Bruckner works, in our 
opinion never more than ten per cent 
per symphony! A. 


Sokoloff Leads New York Orchestra in 
Successful Debut 
New York Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor. (C. H.) Jan. 16, evening. 


Symphony No. 3, Eroica........ Beethoven 
Se ebéuceSidetucies diveacdee Debussy 
PE, d62 5 s<oend ant ose nen Sibelius 


Before a large and brilliant audience this 
excellent body of players offered the above 
program, Mr Sokoloff, recently appointed 
their conductor and musical director, mak- 
ing his first appearance with them. 

There was keen interest on all sides as 
to what this orchestra would do under 
its new conductor. It had proved itself 
worthy but unfinished last spring in a 
single concert under Modest Altschuler. 
One was amazed at the change which Mr. 
Sokoloff in a limited number of rehearsals 
has wrought. There was not only great 
unanimity in the performances, but there 
was also precision and clarity. Above all 
this orchestra already has a tonal beauty 
that is noteworthy. Its conductor’s sense 
of euphony has produced that from the 
outset. 

With these assets Mr. Sokoloff was 
enabled to make his effects in the Eroica. 
The work was admirably given, well pro- 
portioned, notably so in the first and third 
movements. At an opposite pole the De- 
bussy was played with great imagination, 
with technical fluency, with a full appreci- 
ation of its many colors and tints. Mr. 
Sokoloff, at home in French music, proved 
with this performance that he is a superb 
portrayer of Debussy. 

This orchestra, which has entered the 
arena to give a brief New York season 
next year, and to tour, would seem to be 
worthy of support as well as praise. Sym- 
phonic music on a democratic basis has 
a future in this country. Mr. Sokoloff is 
blazing a path in advancing the interests 
of such a group. He has begun most auspi- 
ciously, for his concert was an unqualified 
success. He was recalled and given several 
ovations, which he shared with his players. 

A 


Spalding Plays Brahms Concerto 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
(Continued on page 30) 



































FOUR MEMORIES THAT SYNCHRONI 


Manhattan String Quartet 
Treads New Path in Establish- 
ing Closer Rapport with Audi- 
ences—Emulates Solo Per- 
former Who Dispenses with 
Copy in Public Concerts—The 
Advantages of This Novel 
Procedure 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


HE tradition of memorized per- 

i formances in concert halls grew 

out of a strange beginning. 
Great art can come from great vanity, 
and in this case, it did. Paganini, the 
demonaic, is said to have started it. 
His compositions were, in his time, so 
full of startling innovations in the solo 
part, double-stoppings and breath-tak- 
ing passage work in whose execution 
he shone doubly, that he could not bear 
to think that others might lay hands on 
his tricks and master them. So he 
wrote nothing down for the guidance of 
lesser lights, and only by following him 
around the country and literally picking 
the music out of the air, phrase by 
phrase and writing it down, could other 
aspirants learn Paganini’s marvelous 
gymnastics. Only thus is much of his 
music preserved for us. 

Memory playing has invaded the 
musical world, since Liszt used it for 
show purposes and other soloists fol- 
lowed him. Today there are few solo- 
ists who would dare bring books out on 
the stage and set them up on the piano 
or music stand. 

But chamber music has not shared in 
the tradition. With the exception of 
a few tours de force by the Kolisch 
Quartet in Vienna, the scene has always 
been decorated with music stands, and 
the flutter of turned pages is a neces- 
sary accompaniment to the flow of the 
music. 

The Idea Behind It All 

When, therefore, a quartet of young 
men announced that they were going 
to give a New York recital, and that 
they would play from memory (a pro- 
cedure which they had followed for 
several years, although New York’s 
concert public had heard little of it) 
much of their audience expected little 
more than a “stunt.” The debut of the 
Manhattan String Quartet, sans copy, 
proved something far more. It proved 
several things, and not least among them 
that the fine literature of quartet music 
could be brought just as close to audi- 
ences of many types as the literature of 
solo instruments, and of the orchestra. 
And it sent a scribe to talk to these am- 
bitious young fellows and find out the 
idea behind this innovation. 

The story was told in an upper room 
at the Neighborhood Music School. 
where Mrs. Janet D. Schenck, the 
director, has adopted these boys into 
her musical family, and given them the 
background and the encouragement to 
make their musical life. Hugo Kort- 
schak was there, their affectionate and 
careful musical guide, under whose 
tutelage the ensemble has grown up. 
And Eric T. Clarke of the National 
Music League was there, whose dream 
it has been that through memorized 
performances, quartet music would 
eventually come into its own. 

Fugally the story moved, a theme 
introduced, elaborated. taken up by 
others in turn, often with two or three 
voices eagerly going at once and several 
excited tutiis. 

“But you are rehearsing with music !” 
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—by Haile Hendrix 


At Home with the Manhattan String Quartet. 


Upper Left, Hugo Kortschak, Guide, Mentor 


and Friend. To the Right: Rachmael Weinstock, Harris Danziger, Oliver Edel, and Julius 
Shaler. Eric T. Clarke of the National Music League Stands Close by to Survey the Proceedings 


was the interviewer’s first—and some- 
what impolite—remark. 

“Up to a point, yes, but for refer- 
ence principally,” was the answer. 


Forming Right Habits 


“You see, there is one great danger 
in this memorizing,” explained Mr. 
Kortschak. “If notes are deliberately 
memorized too quickly, along with the 
imprint of the notes on the mind there 
is apt to go an immature conception of 
the work. Such habits, once formed, 
are hard to break. We must take no 
chances of making the final channel in 
the mind until the interpretation also 
is set.” 


“Funny enough, Ernest Lawford, the 
eminent actor, told me that about mem- 
orizing parts just the other day,” said 
Mr. Clarke. “He distrusted an actor 
who came to the first rehearsal with 
his part letter-perfect. Never lived 
himself into it, Mr. Lawford said. It 
has to grow as you rehearse. 

“You know the experience of being 
at a chamber music concert and watch- 
ing the players all so intent upon their 
music and themselves, in a little huddle 
around a lamp,” Mr. Clarke continued. 
“Well, it always made me feel as if 
there were a veil between me and them, 
or as if I were standing on the outside 
looking in, permitted to see and hear 
something that was not for my benefit.” 

“Just like the glass curtain in the 
broadcasting studio,” interrupted the 
interviewer. 

“Exactly. If a violinist could play a 
concerto from memory, why couldn’t 
four experienced players do the same 
thing? I’ve often wondered. Then, 
when the League began to give con- 
certs in schools, the question of memor- 
ized performances came wp sharply. 
Our trio failed to hold the interest of 
the children. But why = shouldn’t 
chamber music have a wide appeal? I 
had what seemed to the trio a daring 
idea. I asked them to play without 
notes, the violinist standing, the ’cellist 
facing the audience. It was an imme- 
diate success. But to establish that 
necessary contact between performer 
and listener, notes had to be done away 
with. That was the basis of this quar- 
tet’s venture, and children have loved it. 

“Adults should like it, too, it seemed 
to me.” 

They did. The quartet’s reception in 
Town Hall that night proved it. 


“Yes, we feel that bond with an 
audience that we otherwise should miss 
a great deal,” declared Harris Dan- 
ziger, the second violinist. “It is a 
very strong current, and gives us 
enormous inspiration.” 

“And what it does for us as an en- 
semble is important, too,” exclaimed the 
others, almost in a breath. 

“String quartet playing is, of course, 
such a matter of give and take between 
the players,” said Mr. Kortschak, 
quietly. “It is considered the purest 
form of instrumental music, for the 
reason that it is based on four-part 
writing, fundamental to our harmonic 
feeling. The four parts balance as a 
quartet of voices without the technical 
limitations imposed by the human voice. 
In quartet playing, instrumental tech- 
nique and musicianship must be devel- 
oped to the highest degree, and the 
players must actually fit their assigned 
roles. Instruments must be tonally 
balanced, too. 


“The aim is to master all the many 
difficult problems of phrasing, tonal and 
expressive balance, until this mastery 
becomes subconscious and serves to 
project musical thought unrestrained 
and in artistic integrity.” 

“Bravo!” cried everyone for this lit- 
tle speech, and Mr. Kortschak blushed. 


“T can see how that subconscious 
mastery might be better served with- 
out the interposition of notes between 
the players,” ventured the interviewer. 


For Freedom in Playing 


“Tt is so,” agreed Rachmael Wein- 
stock, the first violinist. “Practically 
every quartet player knows his music 
backwards and forwards anyway, so 
that dispensing with notes shouldn't 
make so much difference, once the habit 
is formed. We have the habit now. 
We cannot play as freely together with 
notes.” 

“Freedom in playing is 
thing,” said Mr. Clarke. 

“And the feeling of that freedom as 
communicated to a listener is another 
greaat thing,” added the interviewer. 

“Also there is the sense of music 
coming alive more vitally, perhaps,” 
commented Oliver Edel, the ’cellist. 
“For, after all, when the printed page 
is there, it has a hold on the player. 
And notes are dead things. Every time 
a player refers to them, he goes from 
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the living thing, the stream of music, 
back for an instant to the dead.” 

“It breaks the current, right,” agreed 
Julius Shaier, the violist. 

“I wonder if all quartets won’t come 
to memory performances some day,” 
the interviewer suggested. 

“No, no, for it would mean the break- 
ing of too long established a habit, and 
substituting another,” answered Mr. 
Kortschak. “New quartets, young men, 
perhaps. But think of the difficulties. 
They have to work together so much, 
and if one drops out, it is not so easy 
to replace him.” 


Worked Together for Several Years 


These four young men have worked 
together for several years, single-mind- 
edly, untiringly. And as for the matter 
of a last-minute replacement—well, they 
guard each other’s health even more 
jealously than their own. 


“How many quartets have you—on 
your minds, so to speak?” asked the 
interviewer. 


A rapid count brought out these: the 
Haydn E Flat, Op. 64, No. 6; the 
Mozart F Major, the Smetana Aus 
Meinem Leben, the Beethoven Op. 18 
No. 4, the Brahms A Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2; the Debussy; the Dvorak F 
Major (American) and the Glazounoff 
Novelettes, and many single move- 
ments, which are demanded on the tours 
which the boys make through the 
Middle West and South. 

“A pretty good list, and when you 
think that they are far from taxing 
their capacity, and that the Flonzaleys 
never played more than four programs 
a season, you can see there will be no 
difficulty in repertoire,” said Mr. 
Clarke. 


“Tf you want to do modern works, 
which you might not want to keep in 
repertoire, couldn’t you simply read 
them over?” asked the interviewer. 

“Oh yes, don’t think that we have 
to memorize everything,” laughed Mr. 
Danziger. “We played a new quartet 
for Mrs. Coolidge at her request, and 
did it with notes, of course. But if we 
want to retain any work, the memoriz- 
ing will be automatic, for we play bet- 
ter that way.” 

“And one more question, which I sup- 
pose everyone asks,” persisted the in- 
quisitor. “How about forgetting?” 

“You mean lapses of memory?” And 
they laughed. “Certainly. we’ve had 
a few, but seldom.” 

“Take my word for it,” said Mr. 
Weinstock earnestly (“Yes, he did it 
once,” whispered Mr. Danziger, aside), 
“it’s easier to get back if you slip by 
feeling your way in and by the cues 
given you by ear and by way than 
by looking at the notes. rags you 
back and confuses you, really, if you 
have notes. A lot of people have told 
me they feel that way about it, even 
though they aren’t constant memo- 
rizers.” 

“And audiences are hardly ever 
aware of it, I believe,” said Mr. Clarke. 
“They'd notice it more if a player were 
searching frantically on the page than 
if he seemed merely to be listening.” 

But it doesn’t happen often. 


“And it has happened, even in the 
best regulated quartets,” laughed Mr. 
Clarke. 

Then the afternoon ended—with 
music, for the interviewer had a little 
private concert of her own, and nearly 
missed a train thereby. But it was 
worth two trains. 
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Concerts Regain 


Musical Events Once More in 
Public Favor as Popular Ar- 
tists Present Admirable Lists 
—Samuel Heard in Bach Pro- 
gram—Supervia and Schlus- 
nus Make First Seasonal Ap- 
pearances — Chamber Music 
Ensembles Draw Large Audi- 
ences 





NCE the Christmas season is past the 

concert rooms again assume their pop- 
ularity and the number of musical events 
is once more a large one. Kreisler, Zim- 
balist and Kochanski gave: extremely fine 
recitals of violin works and Nikolai Orloff 
and Sascha Gorodnitzki were among the 
pianists heard. Guiomar Novaes was wel- 
comed in a return recital. The Aguilar 
Lute Quartet delighted a large audience 
with one of their unique programs. Bruno 
Huhn’s Banks Glee Club displayed cus- 
tomary finesse in well-chosen list. 


The Return of Schlusnus 


Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone. 
Jan. 7, afternoon. 


An die Leier; Wanderers Nachtlied; Der 


(T. H.) 


DUD, . saccandubescionnecs seeded Schubert 
Romanze; Auftrage............++0.- Schumann 
Tambourliedchen; Dein Blaues Auge; 


Minnelied; O Liebliche Wangen....Brahms 
Epiphanias; Verschwiegene Liebe; Fruhling 


tibers Jahr; Der Rattenfinger........ Wolf 
Vale Carissima; Winter; Der Kénig..Graener 
Nachtgang; Geduld.........ccsseceeess Strauss 


After an absence of two years from the 
New York concert stage, Mr. Schlusnus 
presented his program with undiminished 
artistry and unfailing vocal powers. The 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Wolf 
lieder were sung with mature style and 
depth of feeling. The less familiar Grae- 
ner works, though somewhat academic as 
compositions, were given fine interpreta- 
tions and were well received. Following 
the Strauss works, several encores were 
given in response to the sincere and warm 
acclamations of the audience. 


A Third Audience for Kreisler 


The third of his four concerts for the 
season, on the afternoon of Jan. 8, found 
Fritz Kreisler in happy mood, and a huge 
audience in Carnegie Hall disposed to 
share the mood with him. Mr. Kreis- 
ler had just returned from Vienna, where 
he conducted the premiere of his operetta, 
Sissy. The eminent artist again gave 
freely of his inimitable gift, endowing the 
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Heinrich Schlusnus Gave a Striking Song 
Program in the Town Hall 


music he played with that warm human 
quality which wins all hearts. 


His program was conventional, includ- 
ing a Sonata in A Minor by Nicolo Pas- 
quali, edited by Ysaye; the Sarabande and 
Gigue from Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata 
in D Minor, and Mozart’s Concerto in D 
for its mainsprings. There was some beau- 
tiful playing in the Mozart, and a touch- 
ing limpidity of tone which disclosed all 
its charm, and the Bach also received high 
reverence. 


Smaller works at the close of the pro- 
gram brought fervent applause; Gluck’s 
Melody, the violinist’s Cavatina, pieces by 
Rachmaninoff, Schubert, Ravel, and a 
Brahms-Kreisler Hungarian Dance. F. 


League Gives Anniversary Program 


An anniversary program, celebrating the 
tenth year of its existence, was given by 
the League of Composers in the audito- 
rium of the French Institute on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 8. A large number of assist- 
ing artists took part. The program opened 
with two Fanfares, one based on a theme 
from The Emperor Jones by Louis Gruen- 
berg, and the other by Lazare Saminsky. 
The remaining works were repeated from 
various past programs of the League. 


A Noél Carol for Women’s Voices by 
Marion Bauer enlisted the services of Rita 
Sebastian, contralto, and the Madrigal So- 
loists’ Chorus, Mr. Saminsky conducting. 
The singing of Miss Sebastian, and the 
excellent a cappella work of the chorus 
were warmly applauded. Six songs from 
Das Marienleben by Hindemith followed, 
sung by Ada MacLeish, soprano, with 
Vivian Fine at the piano. An excerpt 
from The Plague’s Gagliarda, a chamber 
opera by Saminsky, was conducted by the 
composer; taking part were Marie Mon- 
tana, soprano; Ivan Ivantzoff, tenor; Har- 
rison Potter, pianist; the Madrigal Solo- 
ists’ Chorus, and a chamber orchestra. 

Louis Gruenberg’s Creation was con- 
ducted by Alexander Smallens with Rich- 
ard Hale singing the long baritone solo 
with great depth of feeling, if with some 
uncertainties of diction. Mr. Potter was 
again at the piano and a chamber orches- 
tra assisted. 


The Piano Quintet of Ernest Bloch, a 
comparative classic, heard for the first 
time at the opening concert of the League 
in 1923, closed the program. On this oc- 
casion the quintet was performed by the 
same group who officiated at its first per- 
formance: Harold Bauer at the piano and 
a string quartet composed of Sandor Har- 
mati, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Nicholas Molde- 
van and Emmeran Stoeber. The work, 
beautiful in spots, still seems to disinte- 
grate somewhat under the disproportionate 
power of its own passion. The playing of 
the interpreters was distinguished rather 
for individual performance than for per- 
fection of ensemble. 


After Mid-Season Lull 


Chamber Music Society 
The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, founder and pianist, 
ve its third concert on Jan. 8 at the 
laza, with Ruth Breton, violinist, as as- 
sisting artist. 
Miss Breton was heard with marked 





Ruth Breton Played the Solo Violin Part 

in the First Local Hearing of a Vaughan 

Williams Work with New York Chamber 
Music Society 


favor in Bach’s Concerto in A Minor, and 
Vaughan Williams’s The Lark Ascending, 
the latter given here for the first time 
with its chamber orchestra accompani- 
ment. The program included Beethoven's 
Quintet in E Flat, Op. 16, for woodwinds 
and piano, and Paul Juon’s Kammersym- 
phonie, Op. 27, all well received. 4 


Harold Samuel Returns 


Harold Samuel, pianist. (T.H.) Jan. 8, 
evening. All-Bach program: 

Four Preludes and Fugues from The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, in B mor and E 
from Book No. 2, in G Minor and D from 
Book No. 1. 

French Overture (Partita in B Minor) 

Prelude and Fugue (alla Tarantella) in A 
Minor 

English Suite in F, No. 4. 

Mr. Samuel was given a warm welcome 
on his return and was compelled to add 
numerous extras. These included a Bach- 
Busoni chorale prelude, one of the Little 
Preludes in C, the Two-part Invention in 
F, the Prelude to the A Minor English 
Suite and the Preludes and Fugues in F 
Minor and A Minor from the second book 
of the Forty-eight. At the outset Mr. 
Samuel seemed unwontedly repressed; but 
as he proceeded, he warmed to his task 
and played with the captivating rhythmic 
lilt and buoyancy, the clarity in delineat- 
ing polyphonic design and the subtle col- 
oring of the different voices that have 
made his Bach interpretations so luminous 
in the past. 

The English pianist has his own ideas 
regarding dynamics and tempi, and the 
courage of his convictions in ignoring in- 
dications that do not appeal to him, as in 
the added B Flat Fugue of the first book, 
in which he substituted a wistful mood 
for the prescribed scherzando effect. And 
there are times when some of his hearers 
might welcome a larger tonal conception. 
But no one would withhold the homage 
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Harold Samuel 


Gave 
Inimitable Bach Programs Before a Large 
Audience 


Another of His 


due him for making Bach an altogether 
delightful adventure for even the unin- 
itiated. 


Sunday Nights at Nine 

The new program for the Sunday Night 
at Nine entertainment in the Barbizon 
Plaza on Jan. 8 included a variety of song 
and chatter and dance. Chief among the 
exponents of the former was Nina Tara- 
sova, guest artist, who gave delightful in- 
terpretations of Russian and French songs. 
Sigmund Spaeth was again master of cere- 
monies, seconded by Gene Lockhart, whose 
humorous recitations were a bright fea- 
ture. Kathleen Lockhart was a favored 
vocalist, as was Rita Burgess Gould. 
Among the dancers were Asya Kas and 
Thalia Zanou, and Felicia Sorel and Gluck- 
Sandor. Others who added to the eve- 
ning’s jollity were Woods Miller and 
Vandy Cape. The same program was 
repeated on Jan. 15. F. 


Cosmopolitan Opera Membership 
Concert 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Association, 
which aims to give opera with a co-opera- 
tive company, and which is under the di- 
rection of Max Rabinoff, gave a concert 
in Madison Square Garden on the evening 
of Jan. 9, to further its interests. Those 
participating in the musical program were: 
Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti, duo- 
pianists; the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Basile Kibalchich, conductor; Grischa Go- 
luboff, boy violinist; Nino Martini, tenor ; 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Clarinet En- 
semble, directed by Simeon Bellison, and 
Beatrice Belkin, soprano. Emanuel Bay 
accompanied the soloists. 

This list was greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience, which also warmed to 
speeches by Sigmund Spaeth and Joseph 
N. Weber, the latter, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, being 
introduced by Daniel Frohman. F. 


Ninon Vallin Makes Debut 


Ninon Vallin, soprano, Kurt Ruhrseitz 
accompanist. (T.H.) Jan. 9, evening. 


COED GRRE WE FURR. ccccccccecisecccces Handel 
Porgi amor; Non so piu cosa son, from 

Ee BEER Gh Be cocndccoccsncéees Mozart 
Air des Fétes d’Hébe...... weevees RAMeaU 
SRA ncn cccbecsdecdadbqndeesen cess ctckh Ravel 
Chanson du Pecheur; Mandoline....... Fauré 


Deux Ariettes Oubliees; Fantoches.. Debussy 
Three South American Folk Melodies 
| rr Beclard d'Harcourt 
Canto Andaluz; Polo............. Joaquin Nin 
Cantar; No Iloreis ojuelos........... ranados 


The program, designed to please the 
most fastidious taste, was presented be- 
fore a cordial and discriminating audience. 
The group by Handel, Mozart and Rameau 
was sung with great delicacy of phrasing 
and purity of style. The modern French 
and Spanish works and the three charming 
and little-known Peruvian folk songs were 
all interpreted with that grace and ease 
which bespeaks the true artist. 

Mme. Vallin sang throughout with spon- 
taneity and exquisite taste, displaying a 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Program of the Boston Symphony - 
Is Led by Burgin, Concertmaster 





Takes Baton in Holiday Absence 
of Koussevitzky — Spalding 
Welcomed as_ Soloist — Pas- 
toral Symphony by Vaughan 
Williams Featured—People’s 
Orchestra and Recitalists Are 
Applauded 


B OSTON, Jan. 20.—A new feather is 

in the cap of Richard Burgin, con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Taking the place of Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, who was on his an- 
nual winter vaction, Mr. Burgin con- 
ducted the regular pair of concerts on 
Jan. 13 and 14, with Albert Spalding 
as violin soloist. The program: 


Pastoral Symphony..... Vaughan Williams 
Concerto in D (K. 218)........+- Mozart 
Mr. Spalding 


Poéme for Violin and Orchestra. .Chausson 
Mr. Spalding 

Petrouchka Suite............++. Stravinsky 

Mr. Burgin made the most of his 
opportunity by presenting the highly 
rated but strangely neglected Pastoral 
Symphony of Vaughan Williams. This 
was received as an outstanding work 
of marked individuality. Undoubtedly it 
will be performed more frequently 
henceforth, and should be a factor in 
the more general recognition in Amer- 
ica of contemporary British composers. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams has accom- 
plished in this symphony a difficult feat. 
In uncompromising manner, he has de- 
voted the entire composition to the evo- 
cation of the mood of contemplation, 
with an initial slow movement which 
is followed by an even slower second 
movement. There is a brisker and 
broader third division and a final move- 
ment which begins and ends with a 
wordless song against a subdued or- 
chestra. The entire work, based upon 
early modes and English folk feeling, 
has an inescapable fascination. 

Mr. Burgin’s interpretation of the 
symphony was in complete accord with 
the composer’s ideas. 

A visitor who is always welcomed, 
Mr. Spalding received the enthusiastic 
acclaim which is due him. He played 
with an exceeding refinement of tone, 
sensitiveness of phrase and rhythm, 
deftness of finger and bow. 


Stone Conducts Enjoyable List 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra 
continued its series of concerts in Jor- 
dan Hall on Jan. 15. Anton Witek, 
formerly concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was soloist in the 

iolin Concerto of Brahms. The 
Overture to Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris 
was one of the more pleasurable items 
which Thompson Stone, conductor, 
chose for a program which contained 
the Italian Symphony of Mendelssohn 
and a Suite Classique by Frederic 
Kempf. 

The appearance of Myra Hess is 
always a major event. Miss Hess has 
won a large and highly cultivated Bos- 
ton following which fills Jordan Hall 
to capacity at her every visit. On Jan. 
14 she renewed and enhanced familiar 
qualities. 

Boston audiences have heard a good 
deal of excellent singing, some of which 
has been provided by young musicians. 

Marion Selee, formerly of the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, demonstrated the 
value of her early training by giving 
a delightful performance in Jordan Hall 
on Jan. 4. She disclosed a voice of 








Richard Burgin, Concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony, Who Conducted in Absence of 
Serge Koussevitzky 


admirable range and volume, together 
with evidence of a persuasive talent for 
lyric expression. 

From the disbanded Chicago Opera 
Company came Louise Bernhardt in a 
concert at Jordan Hall on Jan. 10. She 
was received as one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger singers. Her pro- 
gram was well-chosen, with several 
songs requiring interpretative powers of 
a high order. Her singing revealed a 
voice of unusual possibilities, and her 
ability to give character and color to 
her music was at once recognized. 

John McCormack, singing with all 
the skill and artistry at his command, 
captivated his usual large audience at 
Symphony Hall on Jan. 15. 

Under the electrifying leadership of 
Serge Jaroff, the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus repeated on Jan. 8 its 
triumphs of previous seasons. 

Appearing in one of the series of 
morning musicales at the Statler Hotel 
on Jan. 11, Dusolina Giannini was par- 
ticularly discerning in a group of lieder 
from Brahms and Strauss. She sang 
with equal effectiveness a few operatic 
excerpts and Italian folk songs. 

Maxim Karolik, tenor, gave his sec- 
ond concert of the season in Sym- 
phony Hall on Jan. 8. 

NeELson Moreau JANSKY 





CONCERTS IN HAVANA 





Leginska Conducts Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Plays Concerto 

Havana, Jan. 10.—Ethel Leginska 
received a royal welcome when she ap- 
peared as piano soloist and conductor 
with the Havana Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in the National Theatre on Dec. 18. 
Brahms’s First Symphony received an 
inspiring interpretation at her hands. 
She also gave a stirring reading of 
Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slave and the 
Overture to The Secret of Suzanne was 
a happy opening work. 

For her solo vehicle, Miss Leginska 
chose Rubinstein’s Concerto in D 
Minor, which she played with poetic 
expression and admirable technique. 
Her own composition, Old King Cole, 
received the honor of “Bis.” Miss Le- 
ginska had visited Cuba before as a 
pianist, but this was her first appear- 
ance here as a conductor. 

The Havana Symphony Orchestra 
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devoted its December program to Bee- 
thoven and was at its best under the 
baton of Gonzalo Roig. The Egmont 
Overture and the Second Symphony 
were admirably played. Mme. de Car- 
denas, soprano, included the aria, Ah! 
Perfido, among her contributions. An 
address on the composer was given by 
Dr. Argote. N.B. 





SYRACUSE HEARS ELIJAH 


University Chorus Is Conducted by 
Dr. Lyman in Fine Performance 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The twen- 
ty-first annual winter concert of the 
Syracuse University Chorus took the 
form of a presentation of Elijah, given 
under the baton of Dr. Howard Lyman 
in Crouse College Auditorium on Dec. 
15. The chorus of more than 200 sang 
better than ever. In youthfulness and 
vigor of tone, in clarity of diction and 
in dramatic expression the performance 
was maintained on a high level. 

Three of the principal soloists, Sue 
Harvard, Dan Beddoe and James R. 
Houghton, appeared for the first time 
under Dr. Lyman’s baton. The leading 
contralto was Alma Cholet Wareham, 
of this city. Assisting in concerted por- 
tions were Helen Riddell Holcomb, 
Dorothy Hubbard, Rea Reynolds, Rob- 
ert Gregg, Marlin Merrill, Lowell 
Welles and J. Arnold Goettel. Horace 
Douglas was at the organ. 








Jean Knowlton in Historical Recital 

Jean Knowlton, soprano, appeared in 
a historical song recital in the Green- 
wich House Music School on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 13. Christine Bacot accom- 
panied. Her first group was sung in 
costume and was most cordially re- 
ceived. The program included a wide 
variety of material ranging from Pur- 
cell to Debussy. Miss Knowlton was 
engaged by the Greenwich House Music 
School Auxiliary after appearances in 
Princeton, N. J. 





American Woodwind Quintet Returns 
from Tour 

The American Woodwind Quintet re- 
cently returned from a tour of the 
State of New York. The members are 
Chester Barclay, William Sargeant, 
Francis Collis, Angel del Busto, and 
Bertram N. Haigh. 





Genoa.—The Carlo Felice Opera 
yor opened on Jan. 7 with Catalini’s 
-oreiet, 
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PROVIDENCE CHOIR 


HEARD IN CONCERT 


Miscellaneous Program Given— 
Recitals by Noted Guests 
Presented 


Provipence, Jan. 20.—The holiday 
concert of the Providence Festival 
Chorus took place on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 8, in the Majestic Theatre. John 
B. Archer conducted. The soloist was 
Walter Mills, baritone, who was accom- 
panied by Alderson Mowbray. 

Principal works sung by the chorus 
were: Let Their Celestial Concerts All 
Unite, Handel; How Lovely Is Thy 
Dwelling Place, Brahms; Cometh 
Earth’s Latest Hour from Hora No- 
vissima, Parker. There were also com- 
positions by Dvorak, Borodin and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and a _ delightful 
group by English composers, including 
The Lee Shore, Coleridge-Taylor ; 
Evening, Sullivan; and Swansea Town, 
a Hampshire folk song. 

Mr. Mills was effective in Come dal 
ciel precipita from Verdi’s Macbeth, 
in excerpts from the Dichterliebe of 
Schumann; and in an English group. 

Accompanists for the chorus were 
George Faulkner, pianist, and Roy P. 
Bailey, organist. 

The Chopin Club sponsored an illus- 
trated lecture, The Romance of Wag- 
ner’s Opera Country, with musical ac- 
companiment by Mark H. Haight, on 
Jan. 11 in Memorial Hall. Samuel R. 
Lewis, pianist, played excerpts from 
Wagner scores, among them Isolde’s 
Liebestod, and the Magic Fire Music 
from Die Walkiire. 

The Community Concert Association, 
of which Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 
is president, presented the Hall John- 
son Negro Choir, Hall Johnson, con- 
ductor, and Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto, in Loew’s State Theatre on 
Jan. 10. 

Myra Hess gave a piano recital for 
the benefit of the Pembroke Alumnz 
Association in Alumnz Hall on Jan. 12. 

ARLAN R. CooLincEe 








Arthur Kraft Heard in Chicago 
Recital 
Cuicaco, Jan. 20—Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, was heard in recital before the 
Lake View Musical Society at the 
Drake Hotel on Jan. 16. The assist- 
ing artist was Hilda Edwards, pianist. 








RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HUGO GRUNWALD 


expenses for candidates. 


later than February 18, 1933. 





The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 


Directors 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG 


will award 


New York Debut Recitals, Season 1933-1934 


To Singers, Pianists, Violinists, Violoncellists 
The entire expenses of each recital will be defrayed by the Foundation 


The Ninth Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held during the 
month of March, 1933, and will be open to concert soloists who have not yet given 
a New York recital reviewed by critics. 
years of age. Early in April the Final Auditions will be held by the Final Audition 
Committee of the Foundation which includes Walter Spalding, Harvard University, 
Chairman; Wallace Goodrich, Director of the New England Conservatory; Bruce 
Simonds, Yale University, and Adolfo Betti, formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
All auditions will be held in New York. 


Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from the 
NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Formal application, including a recital program, any part of which the candidate 
is prepared to perform at the auditions, and a letter of recommendation from a 
teacher, music school, or musician of acknowledged standing, must be filed not 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


The candidates must not be over 30 


The Foundation does not pay traveling 
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For Greater Variety in Concerts 





Dema E. Harshbarger Discusses 
Plan to Reach Wider Public 
With Artists Appearing in 
Group Programs——Will In- 
sist on Use of English in Song 
Recitals 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Greater variety 
in concert-giving, and insistence on 
English as the language to be used by 
singers, are outlined as parts of the new 
policy to be inaugurated by Dema E. 
Harshbarger, president of the National 
Civic Music Association and of the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 

“Variety was the life blood of vaude- 
ville,” Miss Harshbarger says, “and 
vaudeville has only failed because its 
sponsors underestimated the intelligence 
and the tastes of the American public. 
We are going to introduce variety into 
concerts. Instead of presenting one 
artist on a program, we shall present 
half a dozen stars in joint recitals. 

“The Civic Music Plan has built audi- 
ences where audiences never were be- 
fore, and has increased the size of audi- 
ences in cities which already had con- 
cert courses. However, our audiences 
should be many times their present size ; 
and there should be Civic Music Associ- 
ations in many cities much smaller than 
those in which the Plan now functions. 
There is a reason why this is not at 
present the case. 

Will Increase Clientele 

“In the past we catered to ten per 
cent of the public rather than to ninety 
per cent. We asked the public to sup- 
port an institution which only ten per 
cent of the people could enjoy. Now 
we shall begin catering to the ninety 
per cent. We want them to be inter- 
ested in music; and we can only accom- 
plish that by making programs of music 
more interesting to average listeners. 

“There is no need to cheapen the type 
of musical literature presented on Civic 
Concert programs. We have proved to 
our satisfaction that the public likes the 
masterpieces of Beethoven, of Brahms, 
of Schubert and the other great com- 
posers. Our new program for variety 
involves variety of literature, but not 
the compromising of its quality. 

“American audiences are the only 
audiences in the world which have sub- 
mitted to the performance of operatic 
and song literature in languages which 
they cannot understand. We shall short- 
ly require all singers to sing exclusively 
in English. 

“We shall have to discard the custom 
of engaging artists by the performance. 
We shall engage them by the week in- 
stead: but the new system will provide a 
sufficient length of annual employment 
for the artists to make their incomes 
equal, and perhaps exceed, their present 
incomes.” 





Anton Witek Chosen Dean of Allied 
Arts Orchestral Department 
Anton Witek has been appointed dean 
of the orchestral department of the 
Academy of Allied Arts. He was for- 
merly concertmaster of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for sixteen years, 
and for eight years was a member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Dema E. Harshbarger, President of the Ne- 
tional Civic Music Association and of the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


HONOLULU HAILS TENOR 








Hawaiian Singer Welcomed Home— 
Chamber Trio Is Applauded 

Honotutu, Jan. 10.—Tandy Mac- 
Kenzie, Hawaiian operatic tenor, home 
from successes on the Mainland and 
abroad, re-opened the Princess Theatre 
with a concert on Dec. 16. His recep- 
tion amounted to an ovation. After a 
tour of the islands, Mr. MacKenzie will 
depart on a six months’ trip to musical 
centres of the Orient. 

The Rebin McQuesten Trio was 
heard on Dec. 11 at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. The program in- 
cluded Franck’s Sonata for violin and 
piano. Members of the organization 
are Robin McQuesten, violinist; Rob- 
ert McLean, ’cellist, and Verno Waldo 
Thompson, pianist. 

Joseph Szigeti, with Prince Nikita 
Magaloff as assisting artist, delighted 
music lovers with a second concert, 
given at noon in the Princess Theatre, 
on Dec, 21. 

Christmas music included a song re- 
cital by Bernice Adele Ross and her pu- 
pils, a program of carols and anthems 
sung by the Morning Music Club En- 
semble, and the Community Christmas 
Music Service, given by choirs and the 
Community Symphonic Band under the 
leadership of Domenice Moro. 

V. W. T. 





Musicians Emergency Fund Is_ Incor- 
porated and Chooses Officers 
Following a committee meeting of the 
Musicians’ Emergency Aid in Stein- 
way Hall on Jan. 9, it is stated that a 
permanent organization has been in- 
corporated with the title of Musicians’ 
Emergency Fund, Inc. Walter Dam- 
rosch is the president. Vice-presidents 
are Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. Chris- 
tian R. Holmes, Mrs. Ernest Schelling 
and Mme. Olga Samaroff. Mrs. John 
B. Casserly is the secretary, and Paul 
D. Cravath the treasurer. The board 
of directors consists of Mr. Cravath, 
Dr. Damrosch, John Erskine, Harry 
Flagler, Herman Irion, Ernest Schell- 

ing and Felix M. Warburg. 
The name of the Women’s Steering 


Committee has been changed to the 
Women’s Auxiliary Board, with Mrs. 
Astor as chairman. Members are Mrs. 
ome mg Mrs. David B. Dearborn, Mrs. 
Charles S . Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. W. L. 
McFarland, Mme. Yolanda Méro Irion, 
Mrs. Gilbert H. Montague, Mrs. Schell- 
ing, Mrs. Frederick Steinway, Mme. 
Samaroff and Mme. Alma Gluck Zim- 
balist. 

Mr. Irion heads the finance commit- 
tee with Mr. Flagler and Mr. Schell- 


ing. 


ROCHESTER GREETS 
GOOSSENS AS GUEST 


Novelties Presented on 





Performed by Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Rocuester, Jan. 20.—On his return 


to this city as guest conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens was given a cordial 
reception by an audience which wel- 
comed him as the conductor who led 
the local forces before he left to become 


leader of the Cincinnati Symphony Or-' 


chestra. 

The program, given on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, Jan. 12, in the Eastman The- 
atre, was one of wide appeal and con- 
tained novelties. Hindemith’s Nusch- 
Nuschi Dances were new here, as was 
Mr. Goossens’s own Kaleidoscope Suite. 
Also coming in the category of novelties 
were the Solemn Melody by Davies, the 
Shepherd Fennel’s Dance of Gardiner 
and the intermezzo, Walk to the Para- 
dise Garden, from Delius’s opera A Vil- 
lage Romeo and Juliet. Familiar works 
were Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor and the 
Polovetzian Dances from Prince Igor. 

A large audience heard Vladimir 
Horowitz give a piano recital on Jan. 
13 in the Eastman Theatre. The Agui- 
lar Lute Quartet was presented in the 
Tuesday evening series in Kilbourn 
Hall on Jan. 10 

Mary Ertz Wrir 





Guy Golterman Plans Festive Produc- 
tion of Rienzi 

Plans for a lavish presentation in 
New York of Wagner’s Rienzi are 
being made by Guy Golterman, grand 
opera producer, who has been promi- 
nently identified with operatic enter- 
prises in St. Louis, Cleveland and other 
mid-western cities. The production, to 
take place next fall and to be given in 
English, will continue for a month with 
three conductors, a chorus of 1,000 and 
a ballet of more than 100 

Rienzi had its world premiere in 
Dresden in 1842. The first American 
performance was given in the Academy 
of Music, New York. on March 4, 1878. 
by the Pappenheim-Adams Opera Com- 
pany. The initial production in the 
Metropolitan Opera House took place 
in February, 1886 





Musical Standard Ceases Publication 

The Musical Standard. of London, 
announced in its January issue the dis- 
continuation of its publication. that issue 
being designated as its last. The maga- 
zine was founded in 1842. 





NOTED PERFORMERS 
APPEAR IN CHICAGO 


Concert Schedule Brings Artists 
in Events of Attractive 
Variety 





Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, baritone, gave the entire program 
at the Kinsolving Musical Morning on 
Jan. 12, before the largest audience that 
has gathered in the series this season. 
Owing to the closing of the Blackstone 
Hotel, the event was held in the gold 
room of the Congress Hotel. Mr. 
Schlusnus lent his warmly beautiful 
voice to authoritative interpretations of 
lieder by Schubert, Wolf and Strauss; 
songs in English by Monro, Young and 
Leveridge; and arias from A Masked 
Ball and Andrea Chenier. 


String Quartet Heard 


The Philharmonic String Quartet, 
playing its second program of the 
season before a large audience in the 
foyer of Orchestra Hall on Jan. 11, in- 
troduced to the local public Dohnanyi’s 
Quartet in A Minor, No. 3, Op. 33. 
This proved to be an arresting work, 
modern in technique and feeling, always 
rhythmically vigorous, with many pass- 
ages of dramatic power. Like the 
Beethoven which preceded, it was given 
a performance of splendid virility and 
incisiveness. The members of this quar- 
tet all hold prominent chairs in the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

One of the largest audiences of the 
season assembled for the first appear- 
ance here of Mary Wigman’s dance 
group, at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 7. 
The program was devoted to a cycle, 
Der Weg, which, as a whole, proved 
deeply impressive. The audience ten- 
dered Miss Wigman and her associates 
a veritable ovation at the conclusion. 


For Piano and Voice 


Leonora Cortez, pianist, was heard 
in recital before the Musicians Club 
of Women on Jan. 9, exhibiting com- 
prehensive technical gifts in a pro- 
gram that listed Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes and Debussy’s Pour le Piano 
Suite. 

Florence Kaiser, soprano, and Sieg- 
fried Vollstedt, pianist, were the guest 
artists at two performances of the 
George Dasch Ensemble Players at the 
Art Institute on Jan. 15. Miss Kaiser 
displayed her voice of beautiful quality 
and her splendid musicianship in an 
aria from Lohengrin, in Strauss’s 
Cecily, and Cadman’s Song of Love, 
dedicated to her. The accompaniments 
of Mr. Vollstedt were models of their 
kind. The ensemble was heard in 
quartets by Beethoven and Schumann. 

Sidor Belarskv, Russian baritone, 
was heard in recital at Kimball Hall on 
Tan. 8. Mr. Belarsky is the possessor 
of an excellent voice and offered evi- 
dence of a distinguished interpretative 
cift. He was materiallv aided by the 
fine accompaniments of Sergei Tarnow- 
sky. 

Marvin J. Singer. pianist, was heard 
in recital at Kimball Hall on Tan. 8. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Franck and Brahms Works Played 
on Philadelphia Request Program 





Beethoven’s Fifth and Pathe- 
tique of Tchaikovsky Come 
Next in Patrons’ Voting— 
Dobrowen Makes First Ap- 
pearance with Local Forces— 
Pennsylvania Symphony 
Heard Under Hadley—Wo- 
men’s Orchestra and Mendels- 
sohn Club Give Concerts— 
Novelties Presented by Sevit- 
zky — Schmitt Honored by 
Curtis Institute 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20—The 
first of the two request programs 
voted on recently was given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the concerts 
of Jan. 6, 7 and 9, the patrons’ fran- 
chise running true to form in the choice 
of the Franck Symphony and Brahms’s 
First, with the Pathétique of Tchaikov- 
sky and Beethoven’s Fifth as runners- 
up. According to the terms of the vot- 
ing, these last-named will make a sec- 
ond request program later in the sea- 
son. 

One or another of these four, for 
as long as memory recalls, has been 
the symphonic selection on Philadelphia 
Orchestra request programs over the 
thirty years ot its history. In the very 
early days the Beethoven was the choice. 
Then for a number of years the Pathé- 
tique outran competitors to such an ex- 
tent that for several seasons Leopold 
Stokowski blacklisted it in the voting 
in order to gain variety. 


Wagner in Fifth Place 


Then came the years of the Franck, 
and a growth in the past decade in 
favor of Brahms’s First. This time 
the Tchaikovsky had only one vote less 
than the Brahms, and the Beethoven 
two votes less than the Pathétique; but 
the Franck was thirty votes ahead of 
the next highest. Wagner trailed with 
a Tristan excerpt, eleven votes behind 
the Beethoven, for fifth place; next 
came the Schéhérazade’ Suite. 

Both symphonies were splendidly per- 
formed, though Mr. Stokowski was orig- 
inal in his dynamic contrasts at many 
points. 

Issay Dobrowen made his first ap- 
pearance with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the concerts on Jan. 13 and 
14 and confirmed the impression pro- 
jected on his earlier appearance here 
with the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an impression of tech- 
nical efficiency, alertness and youthful 
spontaneity. Mr. Dobrowen gave two 
symphonies, the First and Second of 
Beethoven. His readings were crisp 
in their contours, with emphasis on 
the melodic line, and were free, on the 
whole, from his tendency at the earlier 
concert to slowness of pace. He re- 
ceived splendid support from the or- 
chestra. The opening work was Han- 
del’s Concerto Grosso in D Minor for 
strings in the edition of G. F. Kogel, 
a fabric of tonal delight. 


Maduro’s Hispano Presented 

The largest audience it has played 
for to date attended the Jan. if con- 
cert of the Pennsylvania Symphony Or- 
chestra, the third in its present (fourth) 
season of Sunday night programs in 
the auditorium of Scottish Rite Temple. 
In his two seasons’ work with this co- 
operative group of musicians, all of 


them with experience in the great or- 
chestras, Dr. Henry Hadley has molded 
a cohesive organization. There are 
soccasional deficiencies, it is true, but on 
the whole the orchestra gives admirable 
performances. This capacity was no- 
table in Haydn’s Symphony in D, the 
last of the Salaman set, and indeed 
the last Haydn composed. 

In line with his policy of putting on 
a work by an American composer, Dr. 
Hadley gave Espafia, by Charles Ma- 
duro, which is atmospherically Hispanic 
without actually using native themes. 
The composer, a South American now 
resident in New York, shows excellent 
craftsmanship in this nationalistic tone 
poem. Moszkowski’s Suite in F proved 
typically melodious. The soloist was 
Lydia Summers, possessor of a good 
contralto, who sang Amour Viens 
Aider from Samson and Delilah. 

The Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by J. W. F. Leman, had 
Sascha Jacobinoff as the brilliant solo- 
ist in Bruch’s Violin Concerto at the 
concert given on Jan. 9 in the Fleischer 
Auditorium of the Y. M. H. A. The 
orchestra, in good form, with a few 
lapses from intonation, was heard in 
the Fidelio Overture, Tchaikovsky's 
Romance, Charles Woodhouse’s orches- 
tral arrangement of the MacDowell 
Woodland Sketches and several tran- 
scriptions for strings by Mr. Leman, 
including Schumann’s Evening Song 
and Handel’s Terzen. 


Celebrates Fifty-eighth Season 


The Mendelssohn Club celebrated its 
fifty-eighth season with a mid-winter 
concert on Jan. 12 in the Academy ot 
Music under the direction of Bruce 
Carey. The club paid tribute to the 
B.ahms centenary in a beautifully-sung 
group which included the Four Love 
Songs, the Serenade and Vineta. Later 
in the evening it gave the premiere oi 
Frances McCollin’s eight-part chorus, 
An Invitation, rich in the spirit of out- 
doors and melodically appropriate to its 
subject. Miss McCollin was obliged to 
acknowledge the great applause. 


Among other works were the Bach 
fugue, All Breathing Life, Faning’s 
How Sweet the Moonrise and De- 
Lamarter’s June Moonrise. Several of 
the items were sung with fine intona- 
tion, without accompaniment. For the 
others, Sherwood Johnson and James 
A. Bostwick were the accompanists. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the soloist, 
and his popularity here was attested by 
the rising of the chorus on his first en- 
trance. He received tumultuous acclaim 
for his playing of Mozart’s Sonata in 
C Minor, Schumann’s Carnaval and a 
Chopin prelude. 


Chamber Music Enjoyed 


The Curtis String Quartet, consisting 
of Jascha Brodsky, Benjamin Sharlip, 
Max Aronoff and Orlando Cole, was 
heard in its second concert on Jan. 4 
in the Ethical Culture Auditorium. The 
group played, with excellent co-ordina- 
tion, Haydn’s Lark Quartet, Two 
Sketches on Indian Themes by Griffes 
and Brahms’s Quintet in F Minor with 
Boris Goldovsky as the pianist. 


Florent Schmitt was the guest of 
honor at a reception given by the 
chamber music department of the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music on Sunday even- 
ing, Jan. 8. Many musical and social 
notables attended the event, at which 
the composer received with Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, president of the in- 
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A Notable Performance of Florent Schmitt's Quintet Was Given With the Composer by 
Artists of the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. From the Left: Mr. Schmitt, Jean- 
Marie Robinault, Jascha Brodsky, Orlando Cole, Oskar Shumsky and Dr. Louis Bailly 


stitute, and Dr. Louis Bailly, head oi 
the chamber music department. 

Prior to the reception Mr. Schmitt's 
Quintet for strings and piano was given 
in Casimir Hall. The composer, intro- 
duced by Mrs. Bok, gave a short anal- 
ysis at the piano of the themes and their 
development, after which the quintet 
was played by him with Dr. Bailly, Os- 
kar Shumsky, Jascha Brodsky and Or- 
lando Cole. It was an exquisite per- 
formance. 

Fernando Germani, head of the or- 
gan department of the Curtis Institute, 
was heard in the faculty recital series 
on Jan. 9 in Casimir Hall. He gave 
a very fine reading of the Vivaldi con- 
certo in A Minor, originally for strings. 
Iwo chorales of Bach and Franck, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D Major 
and Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H were works in which Mr. 
Germani’s technical skill and musician- 
ship were well exemplified. 

Simfonietta Gives Novelties 

Ihe Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta gave the second of its three 
concerts on Dec. 4 in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratiord, Fabien Sevitzky 


conducting. This is the seventh season 


since Mr. Sevitzky founded his unique 
organization. 

As usual, the program contained 
works performed for the first time in 
America. One of these was a suite by 
Leos Janacek, deviating from the class- 
ical form and utilizing varied string 
combinations, such as violas and violins, 
only in the second movement, Adagio. 
Another: L’Offrande a l’Amour de la 
Sainte Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus (An 
Act of Love of Saint Therese of the 
Infant Jesus) by Alexandre Tcherepnin, 
in which the composer has caught much 
of the ecstatic devotion of “The Little 
Flower” to the Christ Child. The com- 
poser was present and took several bows 
trom a box. He arranged the work, 
originally a string quartet composed in 
1922, for string ensemble for the Sim- 
fonietta. 

Mozart’s Serenade (Serenata Nottor- 
na) and a Suite by Sibelius, both for 
strings and tympani, had many novel 
effects. Benjamin Rodemski was the 
collaborator. The program included two 
Bach preludes, transcribed by Pick- 
Mangigalli, and Elgar’s Introduction 
and Allegro. 

The exquisite playing of the group 
was rewarded with vast acclaim, and as 
a finale it gave a charming Arioso of 
Bach. 

The Philadelphia Music Club Chorus, 


conducted by Dr. H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, added its contribution to the 
Brahms centenary at its Bellevue-Strat- 
ford afternoon meeting on Jan. 10, 
when the composer’s Six Love Songs 
were given admirable interpretations. 
[he soprano solo, An Unending Song, 
composed by Harriet Meissmen, a mem- 
ber of the chorus, was sung by Blanche 
Kuth,. Irene Hubbard, ’cellist; Blanche 
Hubbard and Ruth Buroughs, harpist 
and pianist, were heard. Myrtle C. 
Eaver and Ruth Buroughs were the 
accompanists. 
Club Hears Fifteen Pianos 

The Matinee Musical Club offered a 
novelty at its fortnightly meeting on 
Jan. 3 in the Bellevue ballroom, the en- 
semble of fifteen pianos being heard un- 
der the direction of Agnes Clune Quin- 
lan. Miss Quinlan led from one piano, 
and there were two players at each of 
the other instruments. Unusually varied 
tone color and a wide range of dyna- 
mics were obtained in a diversified 
group which included the Minuet from 
Bizet’s L’Arlésienne Suite, Weber’s In- 
vitation to the Dance, and other works. 
A Hungarian Dance by Moszkowski 
and a Slavic Dance by Dvorak were 
played on seven pianos. 

The ensemble accompanied Edwin 
Orlando Swain, baritone, in a good 
reading of Schubert’s Die Allmacht. 
Mr. Swain also gave dramatically the 
aria, Eri Tu, from A Masked Ball. 
Melba Abbott was heard in an effective 
presentation of Charming Bird from 
The Pearl of Brazil. 

The first of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning musicales under the auspices of 
the Plays and Players was given on 
Jan. 8 at the Playhouse with Mrs. Sam- 
uel Woodward as chairman of the music 
committee. Ruth Barber and Blanche 
Hunter Nelson, two skilled pianists, 
were heard in Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
Old Vienna and in a Bach work. Miss 
Barber was the accompanist in a de- 
lightful version of Lehmann’s In a 
Persian Garden, presented by four well 
known artists, Emily Stokes Hagar, 
Marie Stone Langston List, Bernard 
Poland and Lewis Howell. 

Harry Blank, baritone, opened a se- 
ries of lieder recitals in which he is 
reviving some of the seldom given 
cycles, on Jan. 6 at the Plays and Play- 
ers Playhouse. He sang Beethoven’s 
An die ferne Geliebte and Schubert’s 
Schwanengesang, chronologically the 
last songs written by the composer. In 
both of these sequences Mr. Blank 
showed notable gifts of interpretation. 

W. R. Murpny 
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An American Opera for the Public? 


HE enthusiasm of audiences for Louis 

Gruenberg’s setting as a music drama of 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones has continued 
through its first three New York performances 
and its Philadelphia hearing, where Lawrence 
Tibbett had something like twenty or more cur- 
tain calls. It indicates many things. First of all, 
that an American opera has passed from that 
woeful state, where American audiences refused 
to enter portals in which it was being performed. 
Secondly, it proves very conclusively that the 
O’Neill play, known by the younger generation 
from reading and not seeing, has an appeal, and 
thirdly that it is a very clever thing for a com- 
poser to take as subject for his opera a play al- 
ready well known. 

That was Puccini’s plan, whether the opera was 
Manon Lescaut, Tosca, Madama Butterfly or The 
Girl of the Golden West. In the case of La 
Bohéme he had his libretto fashioned from 
Murger’s La Vie de Bohéme, a book quite as 
popular in its day as any play. 

Perhaps it is the wise thing for a composer to 
do, for by so managing his operatic destiny, he 
gives his audience only one problem instead of 
two. Many of our native composers, whose 
works failed year after year, have offered a brand 
new story in the book of their opera, and often 
not a very good story (certainly only too often 
a not interesting one), which the audience had to 
become familiar with, simultaneously with taking 
in the music, the latter often music of a not too 
obvious nature. For the American composer in 
the opera house as well as in the concert hall, 
has always been as high brow as he could make 
himself; a national shortcoming. 

Mr. Gruenberg has had an advantage, which 
many American composers who preceded him 
have not had, namely, having the Metropolitan’s 
most popular baritone, Lawrence Tibbett, at the 
height of his career, do the leading role in his 
work, plus the advantage of this famous O'Neill 
play, to which may be added the skill and interest 
in the score of Tullio Serafin, the chief Italian 
conductor of the Metropolitan. This has been a 
combination which spelled something of success 
before the curtain was rung up. And the recep- 
tion of this singularly unmelodic work, a score 
made up in greater part of orchestral ejaculations, 
sputtering commentaries, spoken text, practically 
no singing, a nervous agitated dramatic action, 
has borne witness to the fact that a work may be 
liked at its outset for qualities other than those 
which we hold an opera must have. 

The Gruenberg setting of The Emperor Jones 
is not opera; nor is it music drama. It is a re- 








vised version of the original play, done with great 
skill by the composer, for which he has written 
incidental music, believing that in so doing he 
has heightened the dramatic effect. In reviewing 
the premiere of the work in the last issue of 
Musica America, the editor found it possessed 


of many shortcomings and was frank in stating 
the points in which he believed (and believes) 
Mr. Gruenberg has failed to give us a work of 
artistic verity. Champion of the American com- 
poser, not because of his nationality but on his 
merits, MustcaL America’s editor wrote a re- 
view of the work which was more severe, it 
has been contended by several correspondents, 
than that of any of the New York daily paper 
critics. Excerpts from the reviews of the latter 
are included on another page of this issue. 

It should here be stated that MuSICAL 
America’s attitude to any new American opera 
produced at the Metropolitan or elsewhere is one 
of genuine interest and of good will for its suc- 
cess. At the same time it deplores the tendency 
to mount works that are so barren in real music- 
al expression as the score under discussion. The 
future of our composers is not aided by exhibit- 
ing to their music-lover countrymen the kind of 
music which lacks both eloquence and heart. 
No one demands more than does the layman, 
music that speaks to him in accents that he can 
understand and that above all he can feel. 


Brahms-Wagner, the Great Reconciliation 


6s] N the great House of the Imagination how 

| many are the mansions!’ It was with this 
thought that Lawrence Gilman began the most 
recent of the many stimulating reviews he has 
written of representations of Pelléas et Melisande. 
It was a thought that harked back to a Siegfried 
of the night before. “What a mystery and 
wonder,” he continued, “that music can contain 
two masterworks so mutually exclusive, one 
would say wholly antipodal, as Siegfried and 
Pelléas.” 

Time the leveler, the great conciliator, makes 
the antipodal kin. Debussy as a feuillitonist wrote 
many things belittling “the impure art” of 
Wagner, describing it as “vague and flamboyant 
charlatanism.” We can well imagine the verbal 
snorts Wagner would have incorporated in the 
review he would have sent back to Dresden, if, 
the impossibilities of unborn time swept aside, 
Pelléas could have been one of the works he 
wrote about when he was scolding Liszt, Meyer- 
beer, Donizetti and others in the critical letters for 
the German press that helped to keep him alive 
when he was a virtual pauper in the French 
capital. Today, many a symphonist loves Pelléas 
as he loves Siegfried, and for much the same 
reason. Weary of the aria operas of the Italians, 
he turns to the Debussy orchestra as he turns to 
Wagner’s. In a sense, he experiences his joy in 
opera through symphony. 

This year, the musical world on both sides of 
the Atlantic is observing simultaneously two 
anniversaries—the fiftieth of the death of Wagner 
and the hundredth of the birth of Brahms. The 
coupling of these two names was a most inflam- 
matory procedure when both men were alive. To 
believe in Wagner was to disbelieve in Brahms. 
To champion Brahms, as Hanslick did, was to 
persecute Wagner. Brahms himself was frank 
to say that he could never abide Tristan und 
Isolde. Meistersinger he accepted and even 
praised. But it was not a very convincing sort 
of acceptance. As for Wagner, one of the 
reasons he came to regard Nietzsche as a traitor 
and an ingrate was because the philosopher became 
interested in Brahms. 

Today, we know that these two giants stand 
shoulder to shoulder, blood brothers of the art, 
like Bach and Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. 
There was a time when we had a run of Tchaik- 
ovsky-Wagner programs. These seemed to be 
music’s boon companions. Later the hyphenation 
changed to Beethoven-Wagner for perhaps a 
majority of programs of this type. Now, not as 
a single concert, but as a year of world homage, 
we have Wagner-Brahms and Brahms-Wagner, 
everywhere. It is the great reconciliation. And 
it is for all time. 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Albert Spalding Rehearse for Their 
Sonata Recital Which Is Scheduled for Feb. 22 in the 
Town Hal 


Novaes—<As guest of honor at a luncheon of the 
Advertising Women’s Club of New York on 
Jan. 10, Guiomar Novaes discussed the place of 
women in her native Brazil and the growing 
feminist movement in South America. 


Ponselle—Her first appearance in opera in her 
home state will be made by Carmela Ponselle on 
Feb. 7 when she sings Amneris in the Metropoli- 
tan performance of Aida in Hartford,.Conn. 


Bori—Lucrezia Bori celebrated her birthday 
recently by singing, together with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, for the immigrants held on Ellis Island 
over the holidays. 


Schumann-Heink—In a poll conducted by the 
National Council of Women and the Ladies Home 
Journal to select the twelve great American wom- 
an leaders of the past hundred years, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink took thirteenth place, missing 
by a margin of only 8,000 votes being acclaimed as 
one of the immortal dozen. She stood sixth among 
the living women named in the poll. 


Sangerknaben— During their last visit to Quebec 
the Vienna Sangerknaben were invited by the 
Bishop to sing at the Immaculate Conception 
Mass in the Basilica. This was the first time any 
outsiders had ever been asked to sing such a 
service in the famous old church. Thousands of 
people were unable to gain admission on this oc- 
casion. 


Gruenberg—On the occasion of the first per- 
formance of The Emperor Jones at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the composer of the opera 
received two telegrams from other American com- 
posers whose works have had recent performances 
there. John Alden Carpenter sent the following 
message: “Have just heard The Emperor Jones 
broadcast. It is a very great achievement and I 
congratulate you with enthusiasm.” Deems 
Taylor’s telegram was laconic: “Long live the 
Emperor!” 


Johnson—One of Edward Johnson’s most prized 
possessions is a painting of Paganini which he 
found in Gonnelli’s shop in Florence. Its origin 
is not known, as it may have been either of Eng- 
lish or German workmanship, but it is a beautiful 
portrait. When the tenor bought it, Gonnelli 
insisted that he take along “some papers.” These 
were nothing less than a description of a London 
concert given 100 years ago, and a philosophical 
sentence in French, in the master’s own hand- 
writing, as attested by his son, who wrote on it, 
“This is the handwriting of my father.” 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musica, America for JaNuary, 1913 





Air or Airs 


(Headline) CARNEGIE HALL 
AIR MENACE TO HEALTH 
SAY SOME CONCERT-GOERS ; 
MANAGEMENT DEFENDS 
VENTILATION. 


1913 


Wonders Will Never Stop Ceasing! 


Milan Not Cordial to Puccini's 
“Girl.” Indeed, there is a feeling 
of astonishment that this can be the 
work of the man who, twenty years 
or so ago, composed “Manon Les- 
caut.” 

1913 
Philosophy of Hammerstein 

“Success is not what you do. It 
is what the public does to you. I 
was never grateful to anyone in my 
life. I do not remember anyone who 
ever did anything for me without 
a selfish object,” says Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

1913 
Expressionism in Music 

Swinburne is said to have had 
almost no musical ear. On one oc- 
casion a lady told him she would 
play a cinquecento Florentine ritor- 
nello that had just been discovered. 
She then played “Three Blind 
Mice” and the poet was enchanted. 


MEE! L000 ASTON TTR ee 





He found that it reflected to per- 


fection the cruel beau ty of the 


Medicis ’ 
1913 
That-there Sacre du Printemps! 
Stravinsky, the composer of the 
“Firebird” ballet, produced in Paris 
and London has completed a new 
ballet entitled ““The Sacred Spring- 
time.” In it the New York Sun 
sees indications that in their efforts 
to invest the ballet as an art form 
with great symbolic significance the 
Russians are in danger of over 
reaching themselves! 
1913 
What About Faust and Walkiire? 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” has been 
withdrawn from the repertoire of 
the Montreal Opera Company ai 
the request of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop who objects to the 
opera on the grounds of immorality. 


1913 

Them Is Crool Woids! 
“Tobacco and music go well to- 
gether,” says John F. Runciman, 
the well-known London critic. 
For Wagner and Beethoven, a 
pipe; for Mozart, a cigar; a 
cigarette will do for Mendelssohn, 

and penny fags for Sibelius. 
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New York University Chorus to Give 
Benefit Messiah 

The New York University Chorus 
of 350 voices, under the baton of Dr. 
Hollis Dann, will give a perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 28, in Carnegie Hall. The 
entire proceeds will be contributed to 
the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee. 

Ruth Rodgers, Amy, Ellerman, Ernest 
Davis and Chase Baromeo, the soloists, 
will contribute their services as_ will 
the New York University Orchestra 
under J. Warren Erb. 





Courses Added to Institute of Musical 
Art at Juilliard 

Extension courses in music instruc- 
tion will be added to the curriculum of 
the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music, beginning 
Jan. 30 under the guidance of George 
A. Wedge, head of the theory depart- 
ment of the institute and director of 
the Juilliard Summer School. The fac- 
ulty will include Grace Helen Nash, 
Georges Barrére, Howard Brockway, 
Sascha Jacobsen, Josef Bonime, Ber- 
nard Taylor, Louise Koehler, Joseph P. 
Donnelly and Louis Bostelman. 

In addition to extension work for 
teachers and professional musicians, 
courses are being arranged for be- 
ginners. 


Three Masters in Eyes of 
Posterity 
(Continued from page 8) 


four concertos for horn, and the group 
of works for mechanical organ and 
glass-harmonica. 

Unfortunately, the critical opinions 
expressed elsewhere in the book are so 
unsound—particularly those with respect 
to Wagner—that the eulogy has to be 
taken with the same grain of salt as 
the denegration. But the life story is 
engagingly, even charmingly told. There 
are no such provable errors of fact, and 
unprovable assumptions of fact, as go 
a long way tdward discrediting the 
highly fictional and not very musical 
Mozart of Marcia Davenport. 

Sitwell’s is better biography and bet- 
ter literature, and it does nicely with 
respect to “humanizing” its subject, 
without the misleading props of ficti- 
tious conversations and imaginary in- 
cidents. But having confessed himself 
a layman, not a musician, at the outset, 
this English poet and expert in baroque 
and rococo architecture would have done 
better to have confined his opinions to 
glorifying Mozart, and not extended 
them, gratuitously, to the damning of 
Wagner. 

Most of us will stick to our Jahn for 
our Mozart facts, impatient as we may 
be with his evasions! 
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RODZINSKI TO LEAD’ 
CLEVELAND FORCES 


Released from Los Angeles Con- 
tract to Enter New Duties 
Next October 


CLEVELAND, JAN. 20.—The Musical 
Arts Association, through its executive 
vice-president, Dudley S. Blossom, 
states that Artur Rodzinski has been 
engaged as conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, beginning with the orches- 
tra’s sixteenth season, October 1933. 
He succeeds Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor 
since the inception of the Cleveland 
Orchestra fifteen years ago. Dr. Rod- 
zinski’s acceptance of the Cleveland 
offer followed negotiations with the 
president and board of directors of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, 
who released Dr. Rodzinski from the 
final year of his contract as conductor 
of the Los Angeles orchestra. 

William A. Clark, Jr., president of 
the board of directors, and founder of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los An- 
geles, has advised John L. Severance, 
president of the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion, that owing to the uncertainty of 
the future of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, the board of directors has re- 
luctantly released Dr. Rodzinski from 
his contract next season. 


Fourth Season in California 

Dr. Rodzinski is now in his fourth 
season as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Los Angeles. He 
came to this country in 1925 at the 
invitation of Leopold Stokowski, and 
was for three years the assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Dr. Rodzinski also conducted the New 
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Artur Rodzinski Will Leave the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic to Conduct the Cleveland 
Orchestra 


York Symphony Orchestra in several 
concerts in 1928. This season he ap- 
peared as guest conductor with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in November. 
During his residence in Philadelphia he 
organized the orchestral department of 
the Curtis Institute of Music and also 
conducted performances of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. 

ln June this year Dr. Rodzinski will 
appear as guest conductor with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Vienna. He 
will go from Vienna to Moscow to con- 
duct symphony concerts and opera. In 
August he returns to this country to 
conduct at the Hollywood Bowl. 


APOLLO CLUB GIVES 
MESSIAH IN CHICAGO 


Edgar Nelson Conducts Annual Per- 
formance—Janet Fairbanks and 
Egon Petri Heard in Recital 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The Apollo Mu- 
sical Club gave its annual performance 
of Messiah before a large audience at 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 23, under the 
baton of Edgar Nelson. The soloists 
were Marie Sidenius Zendt, Amy Eller- 
man, William Miller and Raymund 
Koch. Accompaniments were played 
by members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Kinsolving Musical Morning on 
Dec. 29 was given by Janet Fairbank, 
soprano, and Egon Petri, pianist. Miss 
Fairbank’s singing had charm, musical 
insight, and keen intelligence. She was 
a great success with the audience. Mr. 
Petri played Bach-Busoni chorale pre- 
ludes, Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, and two Schubert-Tausig trans- 
criptions with great scholarliness and 
comprehensive mastery. A. G 


Denver Musicians Engaged for Pre- 
sentation of Madchen in Uniform 
Denver, Jan. 20.—Louis Helborn, 

manager of the Broadway Theatre, is 

experimenting with an orchestra of 
thirty-four in conjunction with a pres- 
entation of Madchen in Uniform. The 
orchestra is conducted by Emil Hilb, 
and gives employment to theatre orches- 
tra men who have been without work. 

Large audiences have attended. 

Slack and Oberfelder presented the 
Sangerknaben at the City Auditorium 
on Jan. 7. The boys were received 
with marked enthusiasm. 


Musical Programs Given at Convention 
of Women’s Clubs 

Artistic programs were given at the 

convention of the New York State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, held be- 














BUFFALO ORCHESTRA HELPS UNEMPLOYED 





Series of “Pop” Concerts Opens 
Along Lines of German Beer 
Garden 


BurFaLo, Jan. 20.—Sponsored by a 
Civic Music Committee, with Frans 
Vissert Hooft as chairman, a series of 
Sunday night “pop” concerts by the 
Buffalo Civic Orchestra of eighty-five 
players, conducted by John Ingram, was 
opened on Jan. 8 in Elmwood Music 
Hall. 

The setting was fashioned on the 
pattern of a traditional German beer 
garden, with tables at which comestibles 
and drinks might be had, and the idea 
so caught the fancy of the public that 
nearly 2,000 people were there. Mr. In- 
gram, a skillful program maker, pre- 
sented compositions well suited to the 
occasion, and the players gave of their 
best. Proceeds go to unemployed mu- 
sicians, and it is hoped to continue the 
series for at least two months. 

In addition to these concerts, the or- 
chestra gives from four to five free pro- 
grams on Saturday afternoons in the 
court of the Albright Art Gallery, play- 
ing works of such calibre as the Third 
Symphony of Brahms, The Swan of 
Tuonela by Sibelius, and the Bach- 
Abert Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 


December events of excellence in- 
cluded a concert by the New York 
String Quartet in the Symphony Society 
chamber music series; and a splendid 
performance by the Guido Chorus under 
Seth Clark’s leadership, with notably 
beautiful singing by the soloist, Edna 
Zahm, soprano, of New York. 

The Hart House String Quartet of 
Toronto, the members of which are 
Geza de Kresz, Harry Adaskin, Milton 
Blackstone and Boris Hambourg, has 
given four of its Buffalo series in 
private homes. At the recital of Jan. 1, 
the ensemble’s exposition of chamber 
playing reached a climax of beauty in 
works by Mozart and Beethoven, and in 
the Brahms F Minor Piano Quintet, in 
which Rudolph Reuter ably assisted. 

Concerts have been given by the 
Choral Club, a women’s chorus led by 
Harold A. Fix, in which Joseph Phil- 
lips, Buffalo baritone, was an artistic 
asset as soloist; by the Buffalo Ensem- 
ble, a vocal octet and a string quintet 
having Arnold Cornelissen as conduc- 
tor; and by the Sunday Evening En- 
semble. The last-named gave a holiday 
program of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
and Vaughan Williams’s Christmas 
Fantasy with chorus, soloists and organ, 
Robert Hufstader directing. 

Mary M. Howarp 





fore the holidays at the Hotel Astor. 
Under the direction of Gena Brans- 
combe, the Federation Chorus sang 
music by Spross, Curran-Deis, Leoni- 
Harris, Elgar and Tours. Into the 
Light by Miss Branscombe was used 
as a processional, with the composer 
directing and Mrs. John McClure 
Chase at the organ. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch spoke at one 
session. Community singing was led 
by Albert Stoessel, Reinald Werren- 
rath, John Mundy and John R. Jones. 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone, John Doane and 
Harry Gilbert were among the organ- 
ists. American works by Terry, Fay 
Foster, Branscombe and others were 
given by Mary Lidgerwood, George 
Reimherr, Bernice Alleré, Walter 
Mills and Rafael Mertes. The Brook- 
lyn Morning Choral, the Manhattan 
String Quartet and Ellery Allen were 
also heard. 


GREETED IN HONOLULU 


Zimbalist and Szigeti Give Recitals 
Same Day 

HonoLutu, Jan. 1.—Due to for- 
tunate boat schedules, concerts were 
given on the same day, Nov. 2, by 
Efrem Zimbalist and Joseph Szigeti. 
Mr. Zimbalist was heard in a superb 
twilight program at the New Princess 
Theatre, and Mr. Szigeti delighted an 
evening audience in Dillingham Hall. 

Harold Dahlquist, lieder singer, won 
enthusiastic approval in two recitals. 
Capacity audiences greeted him at both 
programs, given on Oct. 4 and Nov. 14. 
Verne Waldo Thompson accompanied. 

The outdoor court of the Academy of 
Arts was the setting for an afternoon 
recital by Amy May, coloratura so- 
prano, on Nov. 6. Domenico Moro as- 
sisted with flute obbligati, and Verne 
Waldo Thompson with piano accom- 
paniments. 

Madalah Masson, pianist, appeared in 
piano recitals at the Pa Hauoli The- 
atre on Nov. 10 and 15, playing a 
general program the first night and 
a Chopin program later. V. W. T. 








WINNIPEG ARTISTS 
GIVE FINE CONCERT 


Symphony Orchestra Acclaimed 
In Eclectic Program—Guests 
Welcomed 


_ Winnirsec, Jan, 20.—The Winnipeg 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ber- 
nard Naylor, gave a matinee concert in 
the Civic Auditorium on Sunday, Jan. 
8. The large audience was very ap- 
preciative of the program, which in- 
cluded the Overture to Mozart’s Ido- 
meneo, the Finale from Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, the First Carmen 
Suite by Bizet and Peter Warlock’s 
Serenade for strings, To Frederick 
Delius on His Birthday. Agnes Kelsey, 
soprano, was the assisting artist, sing- 
ing an aria from Das Feuerkreuz by 
Max Bruch. 

Jane Dudley, American violinist, was 
the guest artist of the Women’s Musical 
Club on Jan. 9. The program contained 
works by Bach, Tartini-Kreisler, Vi- 
tali-Auer, Cyril Scott, Kreisler, and 
Saint-Saéns. Miss Otterson accom- 
panied. A large audience assembled in 
the concert hall of the Auditorium for 
this recital. 

Mary Wigman and her dancers gave 
the fourth and fifth programs of the 
Celebrity Concert Series in the Play- 
house Theatre on Jan. 9 and 10 under 
the local direction of Fred M. Gee. 

Mary Moncrierr 








Max Jacobs to Conduct Symphony 
Society of New Brunswick 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 20.— 
Max Jacobs has been appointed con- 
ductor of the newly-organized Sym- 
phony Society. The orchestra began 
rehearsals on Jan. 6 and will give its 
first concert in March. Plans are pro- 
gressing to place the society on a per- 
manent basis. H. Ralph Whiteman is 
the secretary. 
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New York's Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page i2) 
capable voice and a rare sureness of school- 
ing. Mr. Ruhrseitz was, as usual, an able 
accompanist. om 


Frances Pelton-Jones in Second Concert 

Frances Pelton-Jones, _harpsichordist, 
gave her second concert of the season in 
the Plaza on Jan. 10, assisted by Lillian 
Gustafson, soprano, and Vlado Kolitsch, 
violinist. 

In presenting seldom-heard music, in its 
original form, she delighted her audience, 
There was great charm and deftness of 
execution in her two groups of Bach and 
Scarlatti, Miss Gustaison sang classic airs 
and Swedish folk songs with admirable 
taste. Mr. Kolitsch revealed fine musician- 
ship in his works by Beethoven, Gossec, 
Tartini and Martini. , 2 


“fRoth Quartet Plays Mason Work 

Roth Quartet: Feri Roth, Jeno Antal, 
Ferenc Molnar and Janos Scholz. (T. i.) 
Jan. 10, evening. 


Quartet im C.rccccccccccccsccccccsccccces Mozart 
Serenade. .....seeseeess Daniel Gregory Mason 
(First performance) 

Quartet in A Mimor......seceeeceeess Brahms 


The outstanding merit of the Roth 
Quartet is to be found in its perfect ho- 
mogeneity of tone-quality and in the stud- 
ied balance of musical elements that its 
ensemble achieves. These virtues were 
evident in the playing of the Mozart Quar- 
tet, where the delicate adjustments of 
parts left little to be desired. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s Serenade is a 
freely written composition in three move- 
ments. It was excellently played, with due 
regard to the polyphonic nature of its 
structure, and was received with much 
enthusiasm by the audience, the composer 
taking several bows from one of the boxes. 

The Brahms Quartet was, on the whole, 
disappointing. In spite of many beautifully 
played passages, especially in the last two 
movements, the performance was too per- 
functory and lacking in breadth to qualify 
as a really distinguished one. Ss. 


Cossack Male Singers Re-appear 

Appearing in New York for the first 
time this season, the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus drew a capacity audi- 
ence to the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 11. The enthusiasm was almost riot- 
ous, and no wonder! Every imaginable 
shade of tone, from an ethereal pianissimo 
to a fortissimo of resounding volume, was 
produced (and with artistic effect) by 
Serge Jaroff, who remains the leader of 
these thirty-odd amazing singers. 

Their program contained, within its in- 
escapable limitations, a surprising variety 
of contrasts. There were secular songs 
and religious compositions, folk melodies 
and works which bore the imprint of Do- 
browen and of Mr. Jaroff himself. Fa- 
miliar names on the program stood side 
by side with the names of composers who 
are less well known to American audi- 
ences—Chesnokoff and Shwedoff, for ex- 
ample. At times the music excited; at 
other times it stirred deeper emotions; 
always it was good music. 

A picturesque interlude in the concert, 
the second in the Town Hall's endow- 
ment series, occured when two little chil- 
dren, wearing Russian costumes, appeared 
to present Mr. Jaroff with a bouquet of 
roses. B. 

Chamber Music at Juillard 


The first of a course of chamber music 
concerts under the auspices of the Juillard 
School of Music was given at the school 
on the evening of Jan. 11. A program of 
French music enlisted the services of Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, and a number of assisting 
artists. 

The evening opened with Fauré’s Quar- 
tet in C Minor for piano and strings which 
was played by Sidney Sukoenig, piano, 
Mary Becker, violin, Arthur Stillman, 
viola, and Mr. Salmond. The second item 
on the ay soe was a Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor for piano and ’cello by Jean Huré 
performed by Mr. Salmond with Alice 
Quarles at the piano. This was followed 
by Franck’s Quintet in F Minor which was 
given a fine interpretation by Diane Bern- 





Ninon Vallin Created an Excellent Impression 
in Her New York Debut 


hard, piano, Miss Becker and Adelina Ma- 
sino, violins, and Louise Rood, viola, Mr. 
Salmond again appearing as ’cellist. 

The performances of the quartet and 
quintet were admirably proportioned. Mr. 
Salmond’s interpretation of the sonata was 
a convincing one, demonstrating admirably 
his mastery of his instrument and of ail 
matters pertaining to style and to the vital 
projection of the composer’s intentions. 


Banks Glee Club in Annual Concert 


Bruno Huhn led the Banks Glee Club 
in its yearly concert, marking the club’s 
fifty-fourth season, in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 11, before an audience 
which showed its pleasure by unstinted 
applause. 

Fine balance, attack and shading were 
noticeable in songs by Adelaide Proctor, 
Rossini, Caldicott, Edmunds, Parker, Leon- 
cavallo, C. R. Smith and others. William 
J. Falk accompanied. 

Lillian Rehberg, ‘cellist, played works 
by Bach, Frescobaldi and Popper, accom- 
panied by Elsa Fiedler. Catherine Wright, 
contralto, replaced Corleen Wells, so- 
prano, who was unable to appear. F, 


Palmer Christian Dedicates Organ 


Palmer Christian’s thorough knowledge 
of the possibilities of an organ, plus his 
ability to make such knowledge attractive, 
resulted in an evening of exceptional pleas- 
ure for those who went to the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin on the evening of 
Jan. 11. The event was the opening of the 
new organ. 

Mr. Christian is scholarly without be- 
ing pedantic. Only members of his fra- 
ternity can guess the full extent of his 
art, but it is an art that also appeals to 
the layman. A brilliant technician, Mr. 
Christian might easily be merely aston- 
ishing. He insists, however, that the 
meaning underlying the notes is of more 
importance than the notes themselves. His 
program was comprehensive. Bach had 
a place of honor, and there were works 
by Widor, Corelli and Marcello, in addi- 
tion to other composers. ie 


Solomon Pimsleur Plays Own Works 


Solomon Pimsleur was heard in a re- 
cital of his piano compositions at Roerich 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 11, winning 
plaudits from an interested audience. On 
his program were six short pieces, his 
Tranquil Sonata and two movements from 
his Impulsive Sonata. The last-named 
works showed musicianly purpose 
craftsmanlike skill, and Mr. Pimsleur 
played them in a manner conducive to 
their best appreciation. Many of his fu- 
gal subjects were particularly —— 


The Last Artistic Morning 
The ninth series of Plaza Artistic Morn- 
ings ended on Jan. 12 with a program given 


MUSICAL AMERICA for January 25, 1933 


by Conchita Supervia, Hortense Monath 
and Grischa Goluboff. It was a fitting cli- 
max. Mme. Supervia, heard in music of 
her native Spain and in arias by Delibes 
and Rossini, enchanted everyone. Her 
voice is susceptible to fine and 
she is expert in modulating it to s vary- 

ing moods as were pictured in the works of 
Nin, Turina and Granados which she pre- 

sented. 

Mme. Monath’s pianism is of the sort that 
satisfies. She was entirely happy as an in- 
terpreter of Schumann and Beethoven; and 
paid Mme. Supervia the compliment of in- 
cluding compositions by de Falla and Le- 
cuona among her contributions. Another 
bow to Spanish art was made by Master 
Goluboff, boy violinist, who played Sara- 
sate’s Rk, aS in addition to the 

Praeludium and Vitali’s 
Gace all in the manner of a musi- 
cian. The accompanists were Emanuel 
Bay and Ivor Newton. - 


Grandjany and Le Roy Appear 

The joint recital of Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist, and René Le Roy, flutist, given in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 12, 
was one of those finely attuned perform- 
ances that suggests the elegance of a by- 
gone period. Bach was one of the com- 
posers to whom they paid tribute; Mo- 
zart a second, Gluck a third and Couperin 
a fourth, Even when their program ad- 
vanced the years to Ravel and 
Gretchaninoff, this atmosphere was main- 
tained. It had a fine sensitiveness. It 
was ’ 

Each artist is a master of his instru- 
ment. Each is a musician with a message 
to deliver, and that their messages were 
clearly understood was proved by the ap- 
plause they received from a discriminating 
and fashionable audience. The concert 
was arranged for the benefit of Thrift 
House. B. 

_ Zimbalist Gives Recital 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, Theodore 
Saidenberg, accompanist. (C. H.) Jan. 13, 
evening. 


SN Gedecunatchetcdeetetontceuiaeaae Vitali 
SE: sppsasusebetihessesaan Sang we 
Siegfried Paraphrase........ Wagner- Wilhelm} 
WE GENE Bc cccccccesces Saint-Saéns-Ysaye 
TT htivchncuscaecnecacninlll Glinka-Auer 
ET GD osccssecouncscsscal Popper-Auer 
DT sehthtinnustéacessebssbeannsinain Bloch 
_ sO aps: Szymanowski 


A large audience greeted Mr. Zimbalist 
with enthusiastic appreciation of his solid 
and musicianly abilities. He exhibited his 
customary beauty of tone and brilliance of 
technical execution, the latter, however, 
never obscuring his more unusual powers 
of interpretive discrimination. The Men- 
delssohn concerto, certainly sufficient of a 
war horse by now, was performed with a 
simplicity and sincerity that gave it new 
values. The shorter works on the program 
were given performances of individuality, 
the final contrast between the tragic and 
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Conchita Supervia Again Delighted a Manhat- 
tan Audience in Her First Recital This Season 


emotional Nigun of Ernest Bloch and the 
brilliant Tarantella of Szymanowski being 
set off with great effectiveness. Mr. Said- 
enberg proved an able accompanist. The 
audience registered unmistakable signs of 
deep enjoyment and applause was copious. 


Novaes in Third Recital 

Guiomar Novaes earned another triumph 
in her third recital at the Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 14. There was 
a capacity audience, full of enthusiasm for 
the pianist who has returned to us finer 
than ever after a half dozen years’ ab- 
sence. Miss Novaes, charming in her black 
gown, played the Emanuel Moor transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor, a far finer job than the familiar 
Liszt version, and the Schubert-Tausig 
Variations to start things going. Then she 
did a Chopin group, the Fantasy, an etude 
and the B Flat Minor Scherzo, and a mod- 
ern bracket, two preludes by Mignone, two 
Villa-Lobos pieces and two by Albeniz. 

It was piano playing of a delectable kind, 
playing that gives pleasure, that makes the 
matter of concert going, even for the pro- 
fessional reviewer, a joy. Miss Novaes was 
called on again and again for extras, which 
she played just as beautifully as she did 
her printed list. A. 


Children Hear Gordon Quartet 
The Gordon String Quartet—Jacques 
Gordon, Ralph Silvermann, Paul Robyn 
and Naoum Benditzky—presented a pro- 
gram on the morning of Jan. 14 as one of 
the series of Intimate Concerts for Young 
(Continued on page 20) 
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A New Choral Work 


by PHILIP JAMES 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 
ENTERS INTO HEAVEN 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


for male voices with accompaniment of two pianos 
(second piano interchangeable with organ), trumpet, 
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The Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 19) 


People in the Barbizon Plaza. The pro- 
gram included Haydn’s Quartet in D, Op. 
76, No. 5; Joseph Spaeight’s The Lonely 
Shepherd ; H. Waldo Warner’s The Pixy 
Ring; Turina’s The Toreador’s Story; a 
Nocturne by Borodin and Charles Griffes’s 
Indian War Dance. A large and apprecia- 
tive audience of young people ene 3 


The Aguillars and Their Lutes 


Aguilar Lute Quartet; Ezequiel, Pepe, 
Elisa and Paco Aguilar. (T. H.) Jan. 14, 
evening. 


-Luis de Milan 


Romance, Sixteenth Century.. 
..Mateo Albeniz 


Sonata, Eighteenth Century.. 


La Oracion del Torero.........«.s+s0 Turina 
ss ote seuwcns abesend Federico Elizalde 
kno + kakbaeess0scedeebuel Paco Aguilar 
Las —— Rigodon, Zarabanda, 

Gi ER rrr Halffter 
El paves Ft ern Isaac Albeniz-Aguilar 


Cordoba; Granada; Sevilla...Albeniz-Aguilar 


The Spanish family playing large and 
small lutes reappeared in a program that 
reached its climax in the closing group, 
in which they lavished an almost orchestral 
range of coloring upon Albeniz’s tone pic- 
tures of Spain and achieved a well-nigh 
uncanny effect of characteristic atmosphere. 
These distinctive qualities of their art that 
make it unique were not called upon so 
much in the earlier part of the program, 
which suffered slightly from sameness. 

Perhaps the highlight of the evening was 
the impressively beautiful performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile added at 
the end, memorably sensitive in tonal grada- 
tion and rivalling a string quartet in range 
of sonorities. The communicative intimacy 
of this performance had a profound effect 
upon the audience. There was demonstra- 
tive enthusiasm throughout the evening, 
which at one pause in the program was 
rewarded with de Falla’s familiar Ritual 
Fire Dance. 


Mark Wollner Gives Second Recital 


Mark Wollner, violinist, appeared in a 
program containing several unusual items, 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
15. The unusual items included a Largo 
Appasionata and a Prelude by Max Reger, 
and a Sonata by Paul Hindemith, the two 
latter being announced in the program as 
first performances in America. The Franck 
Sonata and a group of shorter works by 
Mozart, Beethoven-Kreisler, Weber-Bur- 
mester, and Wieniawski were played with 
vigor and sincerity. Owing to indisposi- 
tion, Mr. Wollner was forced to delete a 
fugue for violin alone by Bach from the 
works announced on the printed pro- 
gram. The Adagio by the same master 
was presented, however, with breadth of 
style and impressive tone. Pierre Lubo- 
shutz accompanied admirably. G. 


Supervia Gives First Concert 


Conchita Supervia, mezzo-soprano. Ivor 
Newton, accompanist. (T. H.) Jan. 15 
evening. 


Lesson Aria, from The Barber of Seville; 
Per lui che adoro, from L’Italiana in 
Algeri; Una voce poco fa, from The 
ON ee OR Rossini 

Dans un bois; Oiseaux, si tous les ans..Mozart 

Air de lEnfant, from L’Enfant et les 


Sortiléges; Vocalise en forme d’Haba- 
nera; SOOEORD Sc cwade cbcdane bocgebee Ravel 
La Male Dolorosa; Amor y Odio; Danza 

V; El Majo discreto............0+. Granados 
La Nina que se va al Mar........... Halftter 
RUIN Gnadaehdbec iss hc cduceschebvebe Turina 
A OR ae de Falla 
Dan: devstelbhsedh bévicassavkecesssecchanaes Nin 


Miss Supervia displayed a voice of flex- 
ibility and rich quality, and a stage pres- 
ence of rare charm, in a way that caused 
undisguised delight to her audience. The 
Rossini arias were brilliantly and intelli- 
gently performed as were the two Mozart 
works, the latter of which was an early 
composition of that master—so early as to 
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in Manhattan 





Paul Kochanski Drew a Large Gathering for a 
Carnegie Hall Recital 


have been written in his tenth year on a 
visit to Paris. In the Vocalise of Ravel, 
Miss Supervia first arrived at a work of 
that distinct racial quality to which her 
irresistable style is best suited. ers 
were to come. The last part of the pro- 
gram was a rare treat—an array of charm- 
ing Spanish songs sung with an authentic- 
ity and temperament that only a Supervia 
could give them. Mr. Newton proved a 
capable accompanist. 
Angna Enters Dances 


Angna Enters appeared in a recital of 
her unique pantomimic creations in the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of Jan. 15. 
A sophisticated audience attended and gave 
every evidence of thoroughgoing enjoy- 
ment. This is the season of large and 
ambitious dance cycles, and Miss Enters, 
not to be outdone, has created a suite 
entitled Pagan Greece which she presented 
as the principal item on her program. It 
is a subtle and witty affair, half travesty, 
half serious art, and met with instant 
success. Other items on the program in- 
cluded material more familiar to her audi- 
ences. Madeleine Marshall was again heard 
as a very effective accompanist, and _ 
cussion music was contributed by 
neth Yost. . 


At the Beethoven Association 
Beethoven Association; Maria Kurenko, 
soprano, Geo Barrére, flutist; Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist; Horace Britt, ‘cellist. 
Pierre Luboshutz, accompanist. (T. H.) 
Jan. 16, evening. 


Pe Gc avcsacctascccccecas Rameau 
Messrs. Barrére, Salzedo and Britt 
Ariette, Hippolyte et epee neeehesedal Rameau 
Ariette, Rose et Colas.............. Monsigny 


Zerlina’s Air from = Giovanni; 


DE s00cdinedabbdmmeesenseussocencs Mozart 
Mme. Kurenko 
Children’s Cormer............ Debussy -Salzedo 
Messrs. Barrére, Salzedo and Britt 
Pastorale; Paracha’s air from 
DN. banecauediahhiabendentacecens Stravinsky 
Song; Air from Christmas 
RE & EP Rey ries 
Mme. Ku 
Sonatine en trio..............+- Ravel-Salzedo 


Messrs. Beanie. Salzedo and Britt 


This was a concert for the connoisseur. 
The exquisite and the charming dominated 
the program, and was presented in a man- 
ner no less suave than that to which it 
was entitled. Mr. Salzedo’s transcriptions 
of the Debussy compositions were welcome 
additions to his long list of works of this 
sort and were received with great en- 
thusiasm. The performance of them, as 
of all the ensemble numbers, was charac- 
terized by restraint and beauty of style. 
Mme. Kurenko’s well schooled coloratura 
voice and discerning musicianship were dis- 
played to particularly good advantage in 
the Rameau and Stravinsky works. The 
audience responded warmly to her singing. 
Mr. Luboshutz was, as usual, a — 
accompanist. 


Rubinstein Club Musicale 
presented by 


A costume recital was 








the Rubinstein Club in the Waldorf Astoria 
on the afternoon of Jan. 17. Several artists 
contributed to a very enjoyable perform- 
ance. Lucien Tamur, tenor, opened the 
program with an aria from Rubinstein’s 
Goo. Three Spanish songs followed, sung 
in costume by Lola Monti-Gorsey, soprano. 
Jeanne Van Drooge, soprano, sang 
three Dutch songs, also in costume. This 
part was succeeded by a group of dances 
for two pianos, including works by Lee 


\ Se eee a 


Nikolai Orloff Again Demonstrated His Fine 
Pianistic Talent in an Excellent Recital in the 
Town Hall 


Pattison, Thomas Griselle and Chabrier, 
played by Claire Ross and Alice Griselle. 

Patricia O’Connell, soprano, presented a 
group of children’s songs, and a Russian 
group, sung in costume by Mr. Tamur, 
followed. The program was brought to a 
close with Scandinavian songs sung in 
costume by Gudrun Ekeland, soprano. The 
work of all the artists was enthusiastically 
applauded. 


oe 
Kochanski Acclaimed in Recital 
Paul Kochanski, violinist. Pierre Lu- 
boshutz, accompanist. (C. H.) Jan. 17, 
evening. 
Ss, a el Bach 
(Arranged by Siloti) 
i, i ae Gen, bb kcs conkeseciaas Brahms 
S| 3 ~ Reeser Debussy 
EE: TOR cutudcdecscuc cushbes Szymanowski 
CI i eal de Falla 
EE re ea ee ne Ravel 
CA WED BUS cccdviivectcecewesaeted de Falla 
This was Mr. Kochanski’s first recital 


appearance this season. He was received 
with customary enthusiasm by the large 
and fashionable audience that always at- 
tends Kochanski recitals. He played 
throughout the evening with reserve and 
considerable technical finish. The Brahms 
sonata was perhaps the highlight of the 
program. It was performed with warmth 
of tone and great charm. The final group 
of shorter works by Szymanowski, de 
Falla, and Ravel were all transcriptions of 
Mr. Kochanski’s own devising. They 
proved most effective in their new medium 
and were cordially greeted by the audience. 
Several encores were added at the end 
of the program. ‘ 


Musical Art Quartet Plays 
Musical Art Quartet: Sascha Jacobsen, 


Paul Bernard, Louis Kaufman, Marie 
Romaet-Rosanoff. (T. H.) Jan. 17, eve- 
ning. 
Cees TA: Che cvcccunsathacackékse Mozart 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 67........ Brahms 
Quartet in A Mimor.......... Fritz Kreisler 


Throughout the concert the playing of 
the group was distinguished by smoothness 
and a rare fluency of technique. One felt 
occasionally, especially in the Mozart work, 
that the rhythmic structure was overdefined 
through too great an insistence on accents 
which might have been implied rather 
than stated in such obvious terms. This 
lack of restraint may have been due to 
surplus enthusiasm, and in any case was 
no great bar to thorough enjoyment of 








Sascha Gorodnitzki Was Applauded in a Diffi- 
cult Program Containing Some Unusual Works 


an otherwise impeccable performance. The 
Brahms quartet was excellently played, 
laurels going to Louis Kaufman, viola, 
for his work in the slow movement. The 
Kreisler work was its old saccharine 
self. It was given a performance which 
displayed to advantage the technical pro- 
ficiency of the four instrumentalists. A 
large audience responded cordially. 


Elsa Alves Hunter in First of Lieder 
Recital Series 

Elsa Alves Hunter, soprano, was heard 
in the first of five lieder recitals in the 
Barbizon Plaza on the evening of Jan. 17. 
Emil Zoller assisted at the piano. 

The program was given over entirely 
to Franz, including rarely heard songs. 
Miss Hunter sang with authority and deep 
interpretative feeling, bringing out to the 
fullest the substance and message of these 
beautiful songs. It would be difficult to 
single out any conspicuous performance on 
the part of the singer, as she adequately 
met the demands of each composition. 

The four remaining programs are to be 
given over to Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Wolf. 

A 


Music Society Continues Series 


The Music Society of New York pre- 
sented the second of its series of eight 
concert evenings in the Gotham Hotel on 
Jan. 17. The extremely varied and lengthy 
program enlisted the services of three 
artists. Henriette Wakefield, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera forces was 
heard in songs and arias by Meyerbeer, 
Gretchaninoff, Strauss, Hildach, Frank 
Grey, Foote and Sanderson. Martino Rossi, 
baritone of the Chicago and Philadelphia 
opera companies, sang works of Handel, 
Scarlatti, Mozart, Rossini, Quilter, Harry 
Kahn, Frank Grey and McFadden. Paul 
Sargent, pianist, was heard in works of 
Bach-Hess, Brahms, Ireland, Debussy and 
Ibert. A most enthusiastic audience at- 
tended and acclaimed the three artists 
heartily. Paul Eisler was the able accom- 
panist for the vocal works. 


Hazel Heffner in Debut 


Hazel Heffner, a young contralto from 
Allentown, Pa., made her bow before a 
local audience in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 17. 

Miss Heffner revealed a voice of mellow 
timbre and even production in the middle 
and lower registers. The program included 
classic airs, lieder, arias from Mitrane and 
Il Trovatore and American songs. Mabel 
M. Parker was the accompanist. 


Nikolai Orloff in Recital 


Nikolai Orloff, pianist, (T. H.) Jan. 18, 
evening. 


oo eee ewer es ranck 
Sonata in E Fiat, Op. 31, No. 3..Beethoven 
Fantasia; Eight Etudes............... i 
PEE © Aintnantiandand tabhidoonesons Prokofieff 
Hommage a Rameau; Toccata...... bussy 
SET es icassieesccedusbbasccceal Scriabin 


On this, the occasion of his only sched- 
uled recital appearance this season, Mr. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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MEMORABLE TRISTAN STIRS METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 3) 


to the company with this performance, 
to sing opposite Mme. Leider. Ludwig 
Hofmann, who made a profound im- 
pression as King Marke at his New 
York debut some weeks earlier, was 
again cast for that role. Friedrich 
Schorr was in his customary place as 
Kurwenal, with the lesser parts in the 
hands of Arnold Gabor, Hans Clemens 
and James Wolfe. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted. Alexander Sanine had 
charge of the stage. 

The result of this reconstitution of 
the Metropolitan’s Tristan forces was 
a performance such as the old house has 
not known in many years, with enthu- 
siasm commensurate on the part of one 
of the largest audiences of the season. 
lt was a performance not without its 
blemishes, including orchestral playing 
that was too consistently aggressive in 
the matter of sonorities, often obscuring 
the singers where there was every 
reason for them to be heard. Mme. 
Leider and Mr. Melchior suffered most 
in this respect, but not sufficiently to 
detract from the basic effectiveness and 
eloquence of their vocal and dramatic 
embodiments of their respective roles. 

An Expressive Isolde 

In type and stature Mme. Leider may 
have suggested Johanna Gadski in her 
prime to the elders in the audience. 
Her personality and her voice, jow- 
ever, were distinctly her own. The re- 
viewer, having heard her in Bayreuth, 
London, Berlin, Paris and Munich, was 
prepared to find her voice somewhat 
reduced in volume in the vast reaches 
of the Metropolitan. It was. For those 
more than half way back it did not 
sound like a voluminous or weighty or- 
gan. But it was always adequate, was 
of appealing quality and, in the main, 
beautifully used. The role was sung 
throughout. Wisely, save for some mo- 
ments in the second act, the soprano 
adhered to her own scale of dynamics, 
instead of trying to conform to those 
of the orchestra. When she did drive 
the voice it lost its steadiness. Though 
clearly limited in its upper reaches, it 
met squarely every call for high B and 
C. The low notes were not as heavy as 
those of some Isoldes, but they were 
particularly expressive. 

This quality of expressiveness per- 
vaded every phase of Mme. Leider’s 
art in the achievement of her first New 
York Isolde. From the first parting 
of the curtains, she exerted a command- 
ing presence. She was expressive if 
gesture, expressive in merely standing 
still. Her hands were a study in them- 
selves. She moved easily and grace- 
fully, but with a regal, heroic poise. 
She sang not merely as a good Wag- 
nerian, but as a good vocalist. There 
was a wealth of significant inflection, 
a clear grasp and an equally clear pro- 
jection of the dramatic values of text 
and music. Tonally, the Liebestod was 
better than any recent performance, 
though dragged as to tempo—appar- 
ently the conductor’s will, rather than 
the singer’s. If this Isolde had a lack, 
other than possibly that of weight of 
tone, it was in flame of utterance. Mme. 
Leider is an intelligent artist. Not a 
volcanic one. 

A Decorative Brangine 

Those who have had experience with 
Mme. Olszewska’s portrayals abroad 
know she can be tempestuous enough. 
On this occasion she approached Mme. 
Leider’s standards in restraint and apt- 
ness of detail. She was vivid and deco- 
rative, but she knew when to efface the 
serving woman, that the others might 


possess the stage. Her postures were 
often striking, often beautiful. A ten- 
dency to sing directly to the audience 
was masked by the skill with which she 
posed. The mixing of the potions was 
exceptionally well presented. The voice 
was voluminous and rich—if less so 
than in smaller houses. Also, it was 
smoothly, tellingly used. The Warning 
music, however, sounded a little too re- 
mote. 

The Tristan of Melchior was sung, 
not barked. Phrases had their rightful 
lyric contour. For the most part the 
voice cut through with a bright reso- 
nance that conveyed something of a stir. 
Doubtless all of the principals would 
have been happier if the orchestra, at 
times very eloquent in its own right, 
had been less voluminous. There were 
many curtain calls, with several that 
were individual for the new artists. 


Newcomers Heard Again in Siegfried 

Mr. Gatti’s newly acquired Wagneri- 
ans made their second appearance in the 
first Siegfried of the season, the night 
of Jan. 20. Mme. Leider’s Briinnhilde 


a 


Photos by Carlo Edwards 


The Metropolitan's New Isolde. Frida Leider 
as She Appeared at Her New York Debut 
on January 16 


was one nobly drawn and expressively 
sung, though the high tessitura of the 
part taxed her upper voice more than 
the role of Isolde. When hard-driven, 
there were phrases of unsteady tone. The 
Awakening was beautifully treated and in 
its entirety the conception strengthened 
the unusually favorable first impression 
of her debut. 

The Erda of Mme. Olszewska was vo- 
luminous and singularly dark of tone. The 
role gave her no opportunity to make the 
pictorial effect of her earlier appearance. 
In weight of voice, this Erda was per- 


haps the nearest to the Schumann-Heink 
Erda the Metropolitan has had in recent 
years. But with the weight went some- 
thing of murkiness. 

Lauritz Melchior’s Siegfried was often 
superbly sung. As a dramatic figure it 
had little of the credibility of his Tristan. 
In the scenes with Mime and in his com- 
petition with the Forest Bird he seemed 
bent on establishing a mood of low com- 
edy. Marek Windheim, otherwise an ac- 
ceptable Mime, did not permit himself to 
be outdone in this direction. 

Friedrich Schorr’s sonorous Wanderer 





Maria Olszewska as Brangane, the Role Which 
Introduced Her to New York 


dominated the scenes in which the master 
of Walhalla appeared. Others concerned 
were Gustav Schiitzendorf as Alberich, 
Siegfried Tappolet as Fafner, and Editha 
Fleischer as the Bird. Artur Bodan- 
zky’s orchestra showed the effects of a 
hard day, with an interval of less than 
two hours between the double bill of 
La Bohéme and L’Oracolo in the after- 
noon and the longest of the Wagner music 
dramas at night. Oscar THOMPSON 





Lauritz Melchior as Tristan, His Most Notable 
Achievement 


The Second Walkiire 


The season’s second performance of Die 
Walkure was given on the evening of Jan. 
7 with Gota Ljungberg replacing Gertrude 
Kappel in the part of Briinnhilde at the 
last minute. Mme. Ljungberg’s perform- 


ance was, as usual, one of dignity and vocal 


expressiveness. Maria Muller was heard 
as Sieglinde for the first time this year. 
Karin Branzell was the Fricka, Gustaaf 
De Loor the Siegmund, Siegfried Tappolet 
the Hunding, and Friedrich Schorr the 
Wotan of an excellent, and (with the ex- 
ception of Miss Branzell) a familiar cast. 
Karl Riedel, also a last minute substitu- 
tion, conducted in place of Artur Bo- 
danzky. 


Rosa Ponselle at Sunday Night Event 


A concert version of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana provided the last half of the Metro- 
(Continued on page 24) 


DAVID BISPHAM MEDAL AWARDED TO GRUENBERG * 





Composer of Emperor Jones Receives 
Memorial Distinction from 
Opera Society 
Louis Gruenberg, composer of The 
Emperor Jones, which was given its 
premiere at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Jan. 7, has been awarded the 
David Bispham Memorial Medal by 
the American Opera Society of Chi- 
cago. The presentation was made dur- 
ing the intermission between perform- 
ances of Pagliacci and The Emperor 
Jones on the evening of Jan. 13 by 
Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Ora- 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE EMPEROR JONES 








LAWRENCE GILMAN, Herald Tribune—lIt is 
not easy to feel that Mr. Gruenberg’s mmsical 
additions to the drama are truly contributive. 
His orchestral commentary is skillful, e 
ingeniously adapted to the action and the dis- 
course... I do not think it heightens or in- 
tensifies the play. On the contrary there are 
many passages in which it seemed intrusive 
and superfluous. 

OLIN DOWNES, Times—The music is prodig- 
iously sure, headlong, fantastical. brutal in its 
approach: yet masterly im contrast of 
and in its major proportions; sheer emanation, 
as it seems, of the play, and of the glimmer- 
ings, of the shadows, the hallucinations and 
the stench of the jungle. As punctuation of 
the drama, accentuation and intensification of 
its emotions, it was scperbly potent. 

W. J. HENDERSON, Sun—tThe curtain falls. 
There has not been a single air. only one 
passing lyric utterance, mo melody. crass dis- 
sonance, raucous shouts by voices and instru- 


ments and the pitiless beat of the drum... 
If this be opera, then a new era has dawned. 
Music has been relegated to the creation of 
.. Beautiful? Surely not that. 
There is no beautiful music in Emperor Jones. 
OSCAR THOMPSON, Evening Post—Ask any- 
one, musician or layman, to describe The 
Emperor Jones and he will tell you what he 
saw, not what he heard. The play, the acting 
and the staging apparently had much more 
to do with this initial success than the music. 
The question arose as to whether this was 
opera at all. But the composer achieved his 
ends. He wrote and for the stage. 
PITTS SANBORN, World Telegram—tThere are 
parts of the new opera in which Mr. Gruen- 


appearing in “spoken” 
“music” is reduced to the distant drum beats 
which have their re-iterated part in the general 
attack on our nerves. These were the 
successful moments in the production. 


torio Society of New York and head 
of the opera department of the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Representing the Opera Society, 
whose headquarters are in Chicago, Mr. 
Steessel was invited to appear as proxy 
for the award committee because he 
conducted Mr. Gruenberg’s first opera, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, given here by 
the Juilliard School last season. It was 
on the strength of both the latter opera 
and The Emperor Jones that the award 
was made. 

In making the formal award, Mr. 
Stoessel pointed to the purposes of the 
American Opera Society, which so 
closely coincide with his own as ex- 
pressed in his work with the Chautau- 
qua Opera Association and the Juilliard 
company. They are “to encourage the 
use of our language in opera and con- 
cert in English-speaking countries by 
recommendation of adequate transla- 
tions; to encourage the performance of 
American opera and music-drama; and 
to give just recognition to the Ameri- 
can composer of ability.” 

Acting on the award committee were: 
Eleanor [Everest Freer, chairman, 
and founder of the society; Le Roy 
Wetzel; Alexander MacFadyen; Wil- 
liam Lester; Frank Waller, and Wil- 
lard Rhodes. The organization is pre- 
sided over by Emily B. Larned. The 
late Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
was the honorary president. 
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Traditions of de Pachmann’s Art 
Are Carried on by His Only Pupil 


PARIS, Jan. 15.—The many Amer- 
ican admirers of the late Vladimir 
de Pachmann’s unique art may be inter- 
ested to know that the traditions of his 
playing are being carried on in Paris 
by his former wife and only pupil, Mar- 
guerite de Pachmann-Labori, who has 
long been one of the outstanding mu- 
sical personalities of the French capital. 

Beginning her musical career as a 
prodigy at the age of six; appearing in 
concerts in the leading European capi- 
tals with such artists as Joseph Joachim 
and Adelina Patti at sixteen; coming 
shortly afterwards under the spell of de 
Pachmann and putting aside all that she 
had previously learned in order to 
master his method; then obtaining bril- 
liant pianistic success as Mme. de Pach- 
mann ; and later, as the wife of Fernand 
Labori, noted French barrister, devoting 
herself chiefly to composition,—this in- 
teresting musician has recently begun a 
new chapter in the varied volume of her 
life by deciding to take up the teaching 
of her former husband’s method, of 
whose secrets she remains the sole re- 
cipient. 

Very characteristic is the account of 
her first meeting with Vladimir de 
Pachmann, who asked to be introduced 
to her after hearing her play, as a girl 
of sixteen, in London. With his cus- 
tomary directness, de Pachmann said to 
her, “Mademoiselle, you know nothing 
at present, but you have the divine sens- 
ibility and the musical intelligence which 
I have so long sought. Will you be my 
only pupil? But you are not to impart 
my method to anyone.” 

Such was the restriction which the 
great Russian pianist imposed on his 
privileged pupil at that time. But he 
subsequently overcame his reluctance to 
having the secrets of his method re- 
vealed, and in a letter written to Mme. 
de Pachmann-Labori in 1931, expressed 
his approval of her decision to impart 
the fruits of his teachings, and his sat- 
isfaction at the thought that his method 
would thus survive him. 


A Search for Beauty 


Piano playing of today seems to have 





Marguerite de Pachmann-Labori, Prominent 
in the Artistic Life of Paris 


grown largely away from the ideals em- 
bodied in the art of Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, with its constant search for beau- 
ty and clarity in every form, its metic- 
ulous attention to detail, its exquisite 
nuance, its perfect legato, its pearly 
passage work, its extraordinary pianis- 
simo, its singing tone, its contrapuntal 
feeling. But perhaps it only makes 
these ideals and qualities all the more 
to be cherished and sought after by 
those for whom piano playing is pri- 
marily the quest of beauty and the ac- 
quisition of true musical insight. 

In this respect it is interesting to note 
that not only youthful aspirants, but 
mature musicians of recognized standing 
as well, have found in the de Pachmann 
method something of great value, as in- 
dicated by the following typical tribute 
from Ronald Hollis Timberly, a well- 
known London music teacher, who 
wrote to Mme. de Pachmann, “Your 
lessons keep me going in thought every 
time I give a lesson and it has made a 
wonderful difference to me already.” It 
certainly is not without interest to stu- 
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dents of contemporary piamistic trends 
to observe that the principles of the de 
Pachmann method, as embodied m the 
teaching of Mme. de Pachmamn-Labori, 
far from being a thing of the past, are 
fully capable of imspirmg and stimulat- 
ing the student and teacher of today. 
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WORKS BY CONRADI ARE 
APPLAUDED AT PEABODY 


Pianist and Composer Hailed im Recital 
—-Music Club Gives First Pregram 
of New Year 

BaLtimore, Jan. 20.—Austim Con- 

faculty member of the Peabody 

rvatory of Music, appeared as 
composer and as pianist at the ninth 
recital given on Jan. 6 The Road to 
Baupaume, originally composed for or- 
chestra, a Minuet and Musette, a Ber- 
ceuse and a brilliamt Toccata gave 
proof that Mr. Conradi’s creative gifts 
are of a high order; and his playme 
was equally admired. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Martin W. Garrett, president, gave its 
first concert of 1933 at the Hotel Emer- 

son on Jan. 7. The colorful playing of 
Ruth H. Schaffer, pianist, and ps clear 
singing of Pauline Lehn Senall, 
were artistic. Anthony J. ee ye 2 
promising violinist, was beard with m- 
terest. Frank Bibb and Viviemme Cor- 
dero Friz accompamed. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted the De- 
cember concert given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Louis Robert, organist, and 2 faculty 
member of the Peabody Comservatory 
of Music, gave a joint recital with Wal- 
ter Mills, baritone, at the Peabody In- 
stitute on Dec. 2. Mr. Robert's shill was 
evident in his interpretation of works 
by Handel, Widor, Mulet, Dupre and 
McAmis. Mr. Mills’s pleasing style 
and clear diction were admired. Alder- 
son Mowbray was at the psano. 

The second subscription comcert oi 
the Musical Art Quartet took place at 
Levering Hall, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, on Dec. 1, before a capacity andi- 
ence. Performances of Turima’s Ore- 
cion del Torero, Kreisler’s Romance 
and Scherzo, and Debussy’s Quartet 
were warmly applauded. 

Piano recitals have been given by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and José Iturbu. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff was heard under the 
management of the Wilson-Greene 
Concert Bureau. The Harriss-Whit- 
man Concert Buream arranged the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Iturbi. 








F.C B. 





Christmas Festival Held im Calvary 
Baptist Charch 


Morning, afternoon and evening pro- 
grams constituted the Christmas Festi- 
val of Music held im Calwary Baptist 
Church under J. Thurston Noe, organ- 
ist and director of music. The choir of 
sixty took part. Soloists were Hassie 


Mayfield, Adele Dorset Smaltz, Price 
Boone and Arthur Lang. 

The morning list contained music by 
Handel, Dickinson, McKinney, Clokey 


and Best. H. Alexander Matthews’s 
The Story of Christmas was featured 
in the afternoon. Assisting were the 
Estrellita Trio, trumpeters; Hugo Fi- 
orato, violinist; John Bocskay and 
Howard Grigg, ‘cellists, and Florence 
Hubbart, piamist. Mr. Noe’s organ pro- 
gram in the evening was devoted to 
Christmas compositions 





Wendell Hart Fulfills Engagements 

In addition to his New York recital 
in the Town Hall, the engagements of 
Wendell Hart, tenor, have called for an 
appearance with the Choral Society of 
Gloversville, N. Y. 








OVATION IS GIVEN 
RICHMOND PLAYERS 


Symphony Season Concludes 
with Impressive Concert 
Led by Beckett 


Ricamonp, Va., JAN. 20.—The last 
of the Richmond Symphony Orchestra’s 
comeerts for the season was given in the 
Mosque Auditorium on the evening of 
Jam. 3. It was as important a civic 
occasion as the first concert, and several 
thousands listened with eagerness to the 
ammouncement that another series is in 
store for them next fall. That statement 
was proof that the failure which was 
s® generally predicted, even by members 
of the board of directors, has not only 
beem obviated, but somehow miracu- 
lously changed into a confirmed success. 

The credit is due to Wheeler Beck- 
ett, conductor of the orchestra, and the 
people of Richmond are _ genuinely 
grateful to him for accomplishing an 
imspiring yet difficult task. Mr. Beckett, 
im turn, spoke to the audience of his 
appreciation of the stimulus, the loyal 
support and encouragement, which they 
have so generously given him. 


Gabrilowitsch Is Soloist 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest artist at 
this comcert, played Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto in G with a full conception 
of its lyric beauty; and the orchestra 
provided am appropriate background. 

The comcerto was unquestionably the 
hugh-light of the evening. 

Other compositions were the Over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, Strauss’s Don 
Juam, amd two excerpts from Die 
Walkare. No better works could have 
beem chosen to show the calibre of the 
wrchestra. The Ride of the Valkyries 
lacked a certain spirited vitality, but 
the Magic Fire Music, which concluded 
the program, roused startling applause. 

This enthusiasm and the promise of 
amether season of symphonic music, 
partly checked the imevitable regret 

sused by the series coming to a close. 

Powell Heard in Recital 


Johm Powell gave a piano recital in 
Phi Betta Kappa Hall in Williamsburgh 
om Jam. 9. The program included com- 
positions of Chopin and Liszt, Vivaldi’s 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor, and a 
group of short works in folk-dance 
style. Mr. Powell prefaced each com- 
position by a concise consideration of 
its musical merits, and in some in- 
stamees discussed the music from an 
historical amd musicological point of 
view. There was a large and appreci- 
ative audience, largely made up of the 
students of William and Mary College. 

Frederic Baer, baritone, gave a song 
recital at this year’s first meeting of 
the Woman’s Club on Jan. 2. 

Mate B. BrancH 





Beston Opera Association Will Not 
Spenser Series This Year 

Boston, Dec. 20.—‘“The Boston 
Opera Association has decided that it 
is imadvisable to arrange for a season 
this year. The association will continue 
its organization, and will mail to the 
guarantors a statement of the reasons 
which caused it to reach this decision.” 
This announcement follows a meeting 
on Dec. 16. 

When the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pamy ceased to function last Spring, it 
was thought the local society might 
bring the Metropolitan Opera, which 
has mot been heard here in sixteen 
years. It is understood the difficulty 
has been im raising the necessary guar- 
antee. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY OPERA 
SUNG IN MANNHEIM 


The Golden Shoes Given With 
New German Text Written 
by Burkhard 


MANNHEIM, Jan. 10.—It is to the 
indisputable credit of Heinrich Burk- 
hard that he has made Tchaikovsky’s 
witty and amiable opera, The Golden 
Shoes, accessible in an acceptable Ger- 
man version to the operatic stage in 
this country. The first performance of 
this new version under Joseph Rosen- 
stock, general music director of the 
Opera, was balanced to the finest de- 
tails. 

It is true that there was already a 
translation of the Russian text, but it 
was interwoven with so many gross 
errors and crudities that it could not 
be used satisfactorily. Burkhard’s 
translation is sensible and appropriate. 
The Germanization of Russian idioms 
was not always easy, but the musician- 
litterateur (known to many as the or- 
ganizer of the Chamber of Music Fes- 
tival in Donaueschingen) has adapted 
the masterly style, the flow of the sen- 
tences, to the rise and fall of the music. 





Achieves Fine Shadings 

With great pains Burkhard immersed 
himself in the sound of the words and 
listened to every fine shading in order 
to achieve a text which is so faultless 
that one never thinks of the difficulties 
it was necessary to overcome. The lan- 
guage is so beautiful that one might 
think the music had been created out 
of it. Here is a text completely in har- 
mony with the original Russian of J. P. 
Polonsky, who rendered into verse, with 
great ability, Gogol’s story, The Night 
Before Christmas. 

This opera is the only work in which 
Tchaikovsky resorted to fairy-tale ma- 
terial, and he handled it with rich musi- 
cal humor. Ideas are used in the man- 
ner of the leit motif, and often take on 
the aspect of caricature. The develop- 
ment of the material is so extremely 
artistic and complex, and so substan- 
tial in a harmonic sense that it is im- 
possible to comprehend why Tchai- 
kovsky’s contemporaries dismissed the 
music as merely “able artifice.” 

In this score there is nothing of the 
great pathos of the symphonies. Cer- 
tainly the multi-colored interweaving 
of themes, the working out of which not 
infrequently takes on the character of 
chamber music, is not always easily 
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assimilated; but the spirit and humor- 
ous development create an atmosphere 
which captivates the hearer with its 
broad lyricism. 


Conspicuous Tributes 


It is not in vain that Hugo Mahler 
has always pointed with great insist- 
ence to the operatic works of Tchai- 
kovsky; and it is not without reason 
that Igor Stravinsky, in honoring the 
genius of this composer, dedicated The 
Kiss of the Fairy to him. 

It is with such good music as The 
Golden Shoes that Rosenstock could 
prove himself an excellent protagonist. 
With the sensitiveness and sure in- 
stinct of the genuine musician who has 
a deep appreciation of the principles of 
operatic style, he fused the solo parts, 
the orchestra and the ballet into a 
magnificent ensemble. To him, as well 
as to Herbert Maisch, the indendant, 
the success of this premiere was due. 
What Maisch created scenically out of 
the spirit of the music, what he accom- 
plished in mobility and climaxes, was 
of gripping power. 

Rupo_tr SONNER 





"First Times" in Chicago 





(Continued from page 3) 


ment of Schubert’s Romantic Overture, 
originally composed for piano duet, pro- 
vided a charming moment, and intro- 
duced a work that may well become a 
staple of the repertoire. Ravel’s La 
Valse was interestingly, if not perfectly, 
performed. 
Tribute to Founder 
The annual concerts dedicated to the 


memory of Theodore Thomas, founder 
of the orchestra, were played on Jan. 5 


and 6, Mr. Stock conducting. The 
program: 
WOES GOWUNUIED 6 ccc ccccccccetccas Wagner 
Symphony We. $, ..cccccscicses Beethoven 
Be CE ce cecccsccsvsteevea Strauss 


Mr. Stock lavished especial care upon 
these works, so closely associated with 
the career of his famous predecessor. 
The little-heard Wagner received a 
splendid interpretation, very finished 
and with much stressing of detail. The 
same attention to detail lent novelty to 
a number of episodes in Beethoven’s 
Fifth. Whether the increased tempo of 
the first movement, and various bold 
liberties in later sections added to the 
native eloquence of the work is, of 
course, a matter of opinion. Ein 
Heldenleben provoked the usual demon- 
stration, and was, in truth, a perform- 
ance of breadth and distinction. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Ernst Knoch Joins Faculty of New York 
School of Vocal Art 

Ernst Knoch has joined the faculty of 
the New York School of Vocal Art as 
director of the opera department, and 
will conduct in alternate performances 
of the New York Opera Association in 
the series now current over WOR, as 
well as in other programs to be pre- 
sented in New York and on tour. Dr. 
Knoch’s first appearance with the as- 
sociation took place in Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana on Jan. 15. He was scheduled 
to make a second appearance in The 
Tales of Hoffmann on Jan. 22. 

The first broadcast of Rienzi, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth Wagner an- 
niversary, is being prepared by Dr. 
Knoch with the assistance of Charles 
D. Isaacson, also a faculty member of 
the New York School of Vocal Art. 
The New York Opera Association’s 
series of The Ring over WOR under 
Dr. Knoch’s direction is to begin with 
Das Rheingold on Feb. 12. 


Premiere of Judith by Luzzatto 
Introduces New Italian Composer 





PrREIBURG, Jan. 15.—The first per- 
formance of Judith, a_ Biblical 
drama with both libretto and score by 
Livio Luzzato, was given at the Stadt- 
theatre here recently under Hugo Bal- 
zer, general music director. The work 
is the first with which this gifted young 
Italian composer has appeared before 
the public. 

Luzzatto owes his technique to his 
two masters, Pizzetti and Respighi. 





General Music Director at 
Freiburg 


Hugo Balzer, 


Judith is not an opera in the accepted 
sense of the word, and the dramatic cli- 
maxes inherent in operatic. style are 
almost entirely lacking. Luzzatto has 
taken his dramatic material as he found 
it, and set it to music without changing 
much of the story. Many points could 
have been more strongly dramatized, 
much could have been more closely knit. 
Instead, he has amplified the lyrical 
euphonies and brilliant color. 

Aside from the roles of Judith and 
Holofernes, it is the chorus that bears 
the burden of the action, having ap- 
proximately the function of the “turba” 
in medieval passion and mystery plays. 
The choral writing is beautiful, but 
complicated and it made exacting de- 
mands on the singers, who acquitted 
themselves with great ability. 

The orchestration is excellent. Luz- 
zatto’s use of old synagogue music lends 


conviction to the songs and shows the 
possibility of Asiatic color-schemes for 
orchestral effectiveness. Both chorus 
and orchestra did well, and Edith Mér- 
ker, who impersonated Judith, was 
splendid from both vocal and histrionic 
viewpoints. 

The stage direction of Artur Schnei- 
der was at fault in the mass scenes. 
Schneider forgot that Luzzatto is not a 
dramatist, and attempted to force the 
dramatic tension at any cost, instead of 
following the epic lyricism of the orig- 
inal story. Kolter ten Hoonte’s scenery 
created the right atmosphere. 

The work was received with en- 
thusiasm, the composer and the conduc- 
tor sharing in the acclaim. The 
presence of prominent representatives 
of the Italian diplomatic corps, and of 
foreign critics lent special distinction 
to the occasion. 

Rupbo_tF SONNER 


PEABODY APPOINTMENTS 


Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr., and Theodore 
Seder Join Faculty 








BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, Jr., has been appointed to 
take charge of the opera class at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, ac- 
cording to Otto Ortmann, director. 
Theodore Seder joins the faculty as 
teacher of French horn playing, suc 
ceeding the late Helmuth C. Wilhelms 


Mr. von Wymetal was formerly as- 
sociated with opera productions in 
Leipzig and Vienna, with the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia and 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 

A former pupil of Anton Horner, 
Mr. Seder has sat at a first desk in the 
National Symphony Orchestra in Wash- 
ington. He will appear this season 
with the Peabody String Quartet in a 
series of chamber music programs. 





Houston Choirs Heard in Messiah 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 20.—The United 
Choirs of Houston, conducted by Elli 
son Van Hoose, gave The Messiah in 
the First Methodist Church recently 
as a free will offering to the people oi 
the city. This was the first complete 
performance of the oratorio in this city. 
Thirteen singers were listed to sing the 
solos. J. Moody Dawson led the or- 
chestra. 








GheDavid MarnesQusic Schaal 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
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The Fortnight at the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 21) 


politan’s Sunday Night Concert on Jan. 8, 
with Rosa Ponselle singing Santuzza in 
glorious voice. Others in the presentation 
were Mr. Tokatyan, Miss Swarthout, Miss 
Falco and Mr. Borgioli. Preceding this 
much-applauded event, Wilfred Pelletier 
conducted the orchestra in Dvorak’s Car- 
nival Overture; Queena Mario, Mr. Te- 
desco, Mr. Borgioli and several others 
sang the third act from La Traviata, and 
Mr. Borgioli was soloist in an excerpt 





A Notable Pelléas. Edward Johnson in 
Debussy's Music Drama 


from La Gioconda. The entire Metropoli- 
tan chorus was heard in the various por- 
tions of the bill. A large audience was 
tremendously enthusiastic. 


Edward Johnson Makes Entry in Roméo 


The first performance of Roméo et Ju- 
liette on the evening of Jan. 9 was notable 
for three things, if one discounts the opera 
itself, which reaily should not be done— 
Edward Johnson’s appearance for the first 
time this season, Lucrezia Bori’s enchant- 
ing portrayal of the heroine, and Wilfred 
Pelletier’s eloquent conducting as a sub- 
stitute for Louis Hasselmans. 

Mr. Johnson’s Roméo is always a figure 
of romance, and his brilliant voice and 
admirable diction added to a representa- 
tion which left nothing to be desired. He 
was a splendid partner for Miss Bori, 
who sang with a sustained beauty, putting 
to her credit a performance which will 
linger long in the memory. 

These two fine artists were companied 
with Mr. De Luca as an excellent Mer- 
cutio, Mr. Rothier as a sonorous Friar 
Laurence, Miss Swarthout as a charming 
Page, Mme. Wakefield as the Nurse, Mr. 





Ellen Ballon, Pianist, Soloist at Metropolitan 
Opera Concert 


Bada as Tybalt, Arthur Anderson, a new- 
comer to the role, as the Duke, Mr. D’An- 
gelo as Capulet and the Messrs. Picco, 
Ananian and Altglass in smaller roles. 
The audience showed its delight —s: 


Rethberg Sings Leonora 


A second representation of I] Trovatore, 
on the evening of Jan. 11, brought Elisa- 
beth Rethberg in the role of Leonora, re- 
placing Rosa Ponselle, whose appearance as 
the heroine had been scheduled. The music 
suits Mme. Rethberg perfectly, which could 
not be the case if she were not a past- 
mistress in the art of singing. Her tones 
were dramatic without ever being forced ; 
her phrasing that of the true musician, and 
her acting genuinely expressive. 

Faina Petrova repeated her striking im- 
personation of the Gypsy; Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi was again the heroic Manrico, and 
Armando Borgioli an effective Count di 
Luna. Tancredi Pasero scored in the not 
ungrateful role of Ferrando, with Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Pompilio Malatesta com- 
pleting the list of important characters. The 
conductor was Vincenzo Bellezza. 


The Final Elektra 


The last performance of Elektra this sea- 
son, given on the evening of Jan. 12, also 
marked the temporary farewell of Gertrude 
Kappel, who once more appeared as the 
leading character. With her, in their for- 
mer roles were: G6ta Ljungberg, as 
Chrysothemis; Karin Branzell, the Kly- 
temnestra; Rudolf Laubenthal, Aegisthus, 
and Friedrich Schorr, Orestes. Less con- 
spicuous parts were taken by the Misses 
Besuner, Divine, Manski, Gleason, Bour- 
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skaya, Doe and Halstead, and the Messrs. 
Gabor, Tappolet and Windheim. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 

Strauss’s music drama was preceded by 
Rossini’s Il Signor Bruschino, with Tullio 
Serafin at the conductor’s stand. Singers 
in this merry piece were Edith Fleischer, 
Elda Vettori, Armand Tokatyan, Giu- 
seppe De Luca, Ezio Pinza, Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi and Marek Windheim. . 


Emperor Jones Repeated 


The Emperor Jones was repeated on 
the evening of Jan. 13 following a per- 
formance of Pagliacci. Lawrence Tibbett 
was again heard in his magnificent de- 
lineation of Brutus Jones, and the cast, 
was the same as that of the first perform- 
ance, including Marek Windheim, Pearl 
Besuner and Hemsley Winfield. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. The performance of 
Pagliacci enlisted the services of Editha 
Fleischer and Messrs. Johnson, Bonelli, 
Tedesco and Frigerio. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted. G. 


Lohengrin Matinee Presented 


Lohengrin had its first performance of 
the season on the afternoon of Jan. 14. 
Gustaaf De Loor sang the title role with 
much success, this being his first appear- 
ance in that part in the borough of Man- 
hattan. 

The Elsa of Elisabeth Rethberg was 
compelling, sung with musicianship and 
purity of tone, and acted with keen intel- 
ligence. Karin Branzell, making her last 
appearance of the year, impressed in the 
role of Ortrud. Friedrich Schorr as Tel- 
ramund, Ludwig Hofmann as King Henry 
and George Cehanovsky made important 
contributions to the general artistic excel- 
lence. Artur Bodanzky handled the score 
with all the ponderous grandeur to which 
it is entitled, and the audience was moved 
to frequent demonstrations of deep enjoy- 
ment. G. 


Benefit Aida Given 


Aida was performed on the evening of 
Jan. 14 for the benefit of the Columbus 
Hospitals of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. Owing to the indisposition 
of Giovanni Martinelli, the part of Ra- 
dames was sung by Frederick Jagel. The 
other members of an effective cast were: 
Maria Miiller, Carmela Ponselle, Aida Do- 
ninelli, Giuseppe De Luca, Tancredi Pa- 
sero, Arthur Anderson and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri. Tullio Serafin conducted a perfor- 
mance that roused the audience to frequent 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. G. 


Cossacks in Sunday Night Concert 


The feature of the program presented 
at the Sunday night concert of Jan. 15 
was furnished by the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused by the Slavic singers, who pre- 
sented a group of peasant and soldier 
songs and airs from the Russian ritual 
with their usual vitality and_ technical 
adeptness. Serge Jaroff conducted with 
spirit. 

Messrs. Cehanovsky, Jagel, and Pasero, 
and Mmes. Corona and Branzell of the 
Opera contributed arias and ensembles. The 
orchestra under the baton of Wilfred 
Pelletier was heard in several items. 


The Season’s Fourth Faust 


The season’s fourth performance of 
Faust was heard on the evening of Jan. 
18. Giovanni Martinelli sang the role of 
the Gothic philosopher with great dis- 
tinction and vocal powers undiminished 
by his recent illness. Editha Fleischer re- 
placed Queena Mario, who was indisposed, 
in the part of Marguerite. Others in a 
notable cast included Gladys Swarthout as 
Siebel, Henriette Wakefield as Martha, 
Richard Bonelli as Valentine, Léon Rothier 
as Mephistopheles and Paolo Ananian as 
Wagner. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


Emperor Jones Has Third Performance 


The Emperor Jones had its third per 
formance, in conjunction with Pagliacci, 
on the evening of Jan. 19. A packed house 
attended the event and gave the Gruenberg 
work a reception of undiminished enthu- 
siasm. Lawrence Tibbett was again seen 
and heard in his imaginative portrayal of 
the title role, and his associates, Mme. 
Besuner, and Mr. Windheim provided, as 
on previous occasions, their excellent char- 





interpretations. 


acterizations and _ vocal 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 
The cast of Pagliacci included Nina 
Morgana, Edward Johnson, Armando 
Borgioli, Alfredo Tedesco and George 
Cehanovsky. It was conducted by Vincenzo 
Bellezza. . 


Rethberg Sings Mimi 


The performance of Puccini’s La Bo- 
héme which preceded the Scotti farewell 
in L’Oracolo in the double bill of the 
afternoon of Jan. 20 was notable chiefly 
for the beautiful singing of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg as Mimi. Her companions in the cast 
were Giovanni Martinelli as Rudolfo, 
Richard Bonelli as Marcello, Nina Mor- 
gana as Musetta, and Claudio Frigerio and 
Arthur Anderson as the other Bohemians. 

Aside from Scotti (whose final triumph 
is described on another page) the singers 
in L’Oracolo were Queena Mario, Henri- 
ette Wakefield, Armand Tokatyan, Louis 
D’Angelo and Tancredi Pasero. Mr. Bel- 
lezza conducted both operas. * 


The Season’s First Pelléas 


With one change of cast, Ezio Pinza 
taking over the role of Golaud in succes- 
sion to the late Clarence Whitehill, Pelléas 
et Mélisande returned to the active reper- 
toire the afternoon of Jan. 21. This per- 
formance of the Maeterlinck-Debussy 
drama of the shadows was one of the most 
persuasive the work has had in the nine 
seasons it has been heard at the Metro- 
politan. Lucrezia Bori has deepened her 
study of the enigmatic Mélisande. It was 
beautiful to see. Her acting, like her sing- 
ing, was free of false notes. Edward John- 
son’s Pelléas was graceful, distinguished, 
impassioned. 

The wise old Arkel of Léon Rothier 
remains one of the most thoroughly satis- 
fying portrayals of contemporary opera. 
It strikes the keynote of the whole—the 
humanity which is the secret of the pro- 
found appeal Pelléas exerts for those 
who have its music in their blood. Mr. 
Pinza was both musically and dramatically 
effective, though the characterization has 
yet to mellow as Whitehill’s had mel- 
lowed. Particularly grateful was his 
lyrical treatment of the music of the scene 
of Golaud’s discovery that Mélisande has 
lost her ring. The others, Ina Bours- 
kaya, Paolo Ananian and Thalia Saba- 
nieeva (who substituted for Ellen Dalossy 
as Yniold) were competent members of 
a superior ensemble. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted a performance in which the 
orchestra was worthy of the admirable 
artistry on the stage. 

Final Boccanegra Heard 


The fourth and final performance this 
season of Simon Boccanegra was heard on 
the evening of Jan. 21. Lawrence Tibbett 
sang the part of the Doge with his cus- 
tomary success, and other parts were taken 
as in previous performances. G. 


Ellen Ballon in Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday night concert of the evening 
of Jan. 22 enlisted the services of Gladys 
Swarthout, Editha Fleischer, Rose Bamp- 
ton, Gustaaf De Loor, Leon Rothier and 
Pompilio Malatesta, from the regular ros- 
ter, the last two being heard as substitutes 
for the indisposed Ezio Pinza. Ellen Bal- 
lon, Canadian pianist, who played Saint- 
Saéns’s Second Concerto and shorter works 
by Mendelssohn and Liszt, was the ap- 
plauded guest of the evening. G. 
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(Continued from page 20) 

Orloff was warmly greeted by a large 
audience. The long program was presented 
with taste and musicianship, fluency and 
great delicacy of technique being evident 
in the playing of each work. If Mr. Orloff 
erred at all it was on the side of too much 
finesse, but in any case it was an error 
that detracted little from the merits of 
an exquisite evening of pianism. G. 


Gorodnitzki in Varied Program 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist (C. H.) Jan. 


18, evening. 
Perlude and Fugue in G Minor...... Bach 
Se 2s Oe Dns ab ae wake Beethoven 


Polonaise in F Sharp Minor; Mazurka in A 
Minor; Valse in E Minor; Nocturne in 
B Flat Minor; Scherzo in B Minor.... 

Chopin 

Etude Tableaux in E Flat; Romance in F 


Minor; Prelude in C Major; Prelude in 
i. Se. Spi hageees ee Rachmaninoff 
Flight of the Bumble Bee.............::-; 


Rimsky-Korsakoff- Rachmaninoff 
Excerpts from Petroushka Suite. .Stravinsky 


Mr. Gorodnitzki showed on this occa- 
sion the same magnificent technical equip- 
ment that distinguished his playing in his 
auspicious debut last season, and, further, 
he displayed the results of a year’s de- 
velopment toward musical maturity. As it 
is, he is a pianist of great refinement, and, 
if occasionally the heavier works of the 
pianistic repertoire seem a bit less broad 
and deep in his hands than they should, 
this too is a matter that will doubtless 
be shortly overcome. 

The program was played with great 
spirit throughout. Profuse applause follow- 
ing a brilliant performance caused the 
repetition of the Rachmaninoff Prelude in 
E Flat Minor, and of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Flight of the Bumble Bee. The 
Stravinsky work was a glittering close, 
and was followed by several encores. 


Gordon Quartet at Juilliard School 


Gordon String Quartet. (J. S. A.) Jan. 
18, evening. 

Quartet in D, Op. 76, No. 5........Haydn 
our Diversions, Op. 32..Louis Gruenberg 
Quartet in F, Op. 135........seees- Beethoven 
At this, the second concert in the series 
of weekly chamber music programs in- 
stituted at the Juilliard School, the playing 
of the Gordons was throughout incisive, 
clean-cut, polished in phrasing and of 
rhythmic and tonal vitality. For this reason 
the Haydn work and the Gruenberg nov- 
elties received particularly felicitous per- 
formances, whereas while the same quali- 
ties marked the playing of the Beethoven 
quartet, here greater warmth and variety 
of color and elasticity of expression would 

have enhanced the effect. 

The Gruenberg pieces proved to be ex- 
ceedingly effective bits, characteristic of 
the American composer’s modern, but de- 
cidedly individual style, and representing 
different moods almost equally piquant in 
the manner of expression. Of the four 
the oriental tang of the first, an Allegro 
Moderato, and the fourth, an Allegro Bur- 
lando, perhaps commanded the greatest 
response. The composer was present and 
was compelled to bow his acknowledg- 
ments of the warm applause. 


Sheridan Russell in Unusual Program 
Sheridan Russell, ’cellist. Leo Small, ac- 
companist. (S. H.) Jan. 19, afternoon. 


rrr De Caix D’Hervelois (1670) 
Sonata in One Movement.......... Delius 
SY clwsnespeececus’ Tartini-Hindemith 
p. lgepereerrievrrcs cre Herbert Murrill 
0 2 see Tcherpnin 
Une Petite Berceuse........... André Caplet 
GE oa ong Oh a Caine sali Joaquin in 
CN: Eves cbc eddectsccseneser esplanes 
SED: . Ate ner easeabecieevencees von Paradies 
EE thei Dns ees atGa ten hae Boccherini 


The exceedingly interesting program, 
containing several items quite unfamiliar 
to the general run of ’cello recital audi- 
ences, was presented by Mr. Russell with 
a cultured style and a precise technique. 
The Delius sonata in particular was per- 
formed with a depth of musical under- 
standing that elicited great enthusiasm 
trom his moderate sized but distinguished 
audience. 


Gunther Ramin Makes Impressive 
Organ Debut 

Gunther Ramin, organist of the famous 

St. Thomas Church, Leipzig, where Bach 





























Florence Austral Was Acclaimed in Her First 
Song Recital This Season 


was organist and cantor, made his Ameri- 
can debut in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Jan. 19. 

Mr. Ramin’s program included works 
by Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Bach and Reger, 
closing with an original and ingenious 
improvisation on the tune St. Anne. Mr. 
Ramin’s playing is of the conventional, 
straightforward style, with a pronounced 
tendency to massive tone and restrained 
interpretation always within excellent 
taste. 

Parvin Titus, organist of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, was heard in an 
excellent debut recital in the same audi- 
torium on Jan. 17. 


Florence Austral Hailed 


Florence Austral, soprano, appeared in 
a recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 19. John Amadio, flutist, was the 
assisting artist; Nils Nelson, the excel- 
lent accompanist. The program, which was 
a lengthy and varied one, consisted largely 
of lieder by Schubert, Wolf, Brahms, 
Marx and Richard Strauss. Songs. and 
arias by Johann Strauss, Hamilton Harty, 
Fourdrain, Malashkin and Mischa Lev- 
itzki were also included. Mr. Amadio 
played a Bach sonata and an original set 
of variations for flute and piano by Schu- 
bert. Later he was heard in a delightful 
group of shorter works by Chaminade, 
Ravel and Arthur Sullivan, and closed his 
part of the program by playing the flute 
obbligato to the Soir Paien of Georges 
Htie which was sung by Miss Austral. 

Miss Austral’s singing was, as usual, 
of a high order of artistic merit and of 
great emotional power. She gave the Schu- 
bert and Brahms lieder interpretations of 
depth, displaying fine control of her vocal 
powers and maturity of style. Particularly 
admired were her presentations of Hugo 
Wolf’s Verborgenheit, and Schubert’s Am 
Meer and Die Forelle. A large audience 
gave frequent evidence of emotion. 





Louis Per- 
Barbizon, Jan. 8, 
laying of Bach Con- 


_Dorotuy Minty, violinist. 
singer at the piano. 
afternoon. Excellent 


certo, Chausson Poéme and Hungarian 
composers. Sure technique, vivid por- 
trayals. 

RosaLige DupRENE, soprano; THE 


HocHMAN STRING EnseMBie. Carnegie 
Chamber Hall, Jan. 9, evening. Songs in 
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Two Well Known Artists Change Management 














John Charles Thomas. Baritone (Left), and Mischa Elman, Violinist, Who Will Be Under 
Charles L. Wagner's Management 


OHN CHARLES THOMAS and 

Mischa Elman will transfer their 
bookings to Charles L. Wagner next 
season, according to a statement made 
by Mr. Wagner recently. Mr. Thomas’s 
present contract will expire on May 1, 
and Mr. Elman will be under Mr. Wag- 
ner’s management for the season of 
1933-34. 

Mr. Thomas, who is one of the best 
known of American baritones, gave 
ninety-five operatic and concert per- 
formances throughout the country dur- 
ing the past year. He will appear in 
his annual New York recital in the 


canevenenninn 


several languages, competently sung. Max 
Glaser, accompanist. Unhackneyed cham- 
ber works, conducted with spirit by IsrAEL 
J. HocuMaN, 

Howarp LarAmy, 
Smith, accompanist. The Barbizon, Jan. 
10, evening. Varied program including 
works by John Alden Carpenter, Deems 
Taylor, A. Walter Kramer and Frank 
Bridge excellently presented. 


CATHERINE WRIGHT, contralto. Virginia 
Arnold, accompanist. The Barbizon, Jan. 
15, afternoon. Lieder, songs of the 
Hebrides and Irish country songs sung 
with intelligence and agreeable interpreta- 
tion. 


Evetyn Branpt’s MusicAt Morninc: 
Vioca Pxr1o, soprano; Grorce Morcan, 
baritone; RatpH CHRISTMAN, pianist; 
Stuart Ross, accompanist, Essex House, 
Jan. 17, morning. Varied program pre- 
sented with much success before audience 
including Gladys Swarthout, Richard Bon- 
elli and Karl Krueger as guests of honor. 





Chi cueenannenenerenennn 


baritone, Brooks 





Hofmann Recital Postponed to March 19 

The date of Josef Hofmann’s piano 
recital, originally scheduled for Jan. 
20, has been postponed, owing to the 


seen 


Town Hall on March 12, 

Mr. Elman, who returned recently 
from a European tour, celebrated his 
forty-second birthday on Jan. 20. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his debut in 
his country falls on Dec. 10, 1933, and 
he will celebrate this occasion by giving 
an anniversary concert in Carnegic 
Hall on Dec. 11. 

Co-incident with the news of the shift 
to Mr. Wagner of the business of Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Elman, comes the 
news that Lulu G. Breid, also well 
known in the concert business, will be 
associated with Mr. Wagner. 





artist’s indisposition, until March 19. 
The recital will take place in Carnegie 
Hall. 


Martha Baird’s New York Recital 
Postponed Until February 

The date of Martha Baird’s piano 
recital in the Town Hall, originally 
scheduled for Jan. 25, has been post- 
poned until Feb. 19. Her program will 
consist of music by Brahms and Chopin. 
On Jan. 29 Miss Baird will appear on 
the Community Concert Course in Nor- 
walk, Conn. An appearance for the 
Hartford Music Club will be made on 
March 23. 

Miss Baird was engaged to play 
Schumann’s Concerto with the Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 24. 


Mrs. 





J. Harrison-Irvine Accompanies 
Singers 

At the recital of Elda Vettori, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Giuseppe Barsotti of the San Carlo 
Opera, in the Hotel Plaza on Jan. 11, 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, who accom- 
panied, shared in the singers’ success. 
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Attractive Chamber Music, Piano Works and Songs Appear 


Cadman’s Sonata for Violin and Piano a 
Brilliant Work 

To his list of chamber works, which in- 
clude a Piano Sonata and a Trio for piano, 
violin and violoncello, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman has now added a Sonata in G for 
violin and piano (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.) 

This gifted composer, whose songs and 
shorter works have made his name known 
everywhere in America, is an artist who 
works with the keenest satisfaction in the 
larger forms. His operas and orchestral 
works are, after all, his important music, 
and if they have been given less frequently 
than his songs, it is due to*the fact that 
he first won his reputation in the latter 
field. 

His new sonata should do much to earn 
for him a ranking place among those who 
are writing the best chamber music in our 
land. It is in three movements, a brilliant 
Allegretto con spirito, G Major, common 
time, with strong, well developed themes ; 
an Andante grazioso, E Minor, 12/8, and 
a dashing Allegro animato, G Minor, 2/4, 
in the manner of a toccata. 

This sonata shows a decided advance in 
Mr. Cadman’s musical thought and makes 
one more confident than ever that he is 
one of our ablest creative musicians. His 
treatment of the two instruments is extra- 
ordinarily fine as to balance, color and ap- 
portioning of thematic materials. His de- 
velopment of his themes is that of a com- 
poser who can work in the sonata form 
with logical understanding, avoiding the 
pedantic and stressing the emotional, but 
never stepping outside the frame in which 
he has cast his work. In short, this sonata 
is a sonata, not a suite. 

If there is a movement of the three that 
deserves the title best, it is probably the 
slow movement, in which Mr. Cadman has 
had one of his happiest inspirations. Here 
his main theme is an entrancing one, lyri- 
cal, haunting, filled with a certain nostalgic 
tenderness that impresses itself on the 
mind and heart at once. First given out 
by the violin in E Minor over arpeggios 
on the piano, it is restated in E Major by 
the piano, which then adds a melodic coun- 
terpoint when the violin continues the E 
Major statement. The ending of the move- 
ment is an epilogue of enchanting, wistful 
beauty. 

In the welter of meaningless, unthematic, 
strained and tortured compositions which 
this age is producing, Mr. Cadman’s so- 
nata stands forth as a distinct sign of hope. 
There is enough harmonic individuality of 
modern stripe in the work to give it a vital 
physiognomy, but there is never a trace of 
ugliness for ugliness’s, or sensation’s, sake. 
Mr. Cadman, the melodist, speaks to us in 
language which is his and which we under- 
stand, speaks sincerely, with warmth, 
with no affectation. It is this which wins 
our admiration, our approval and our re- 
spect. 

The violin part is brilliantly written and 
should commend itself at once to concert 
players, who desire a novelty of appealing 
merit for their programs. There is a dedi- 
cation which reads: “To my friend Sol 
Cohen.” A. 


Giannini’s New Piano Quintet Has Ger- 
uine Distinction 


The Society for the Publication of Amer- 
ican Music has issued as its 1932 offering 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman's New Violin and 
Piano Sonata Displays Fine Invention 


Vittorio Giannini’s Quintet for piano, two 
violins, viola and violoncello. In so doing 
it has recognized one of the finest younger 
talents in our land, a composer who has, 
despite the propensity of others to write 
music of daring tendencies, managed to re- 
tain his balance and express his lyrical 
feeling. That is in itself an accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Giannini’s melodic feeling never 
deserts him and in all three movements he 
has poured forth a rich and vibrant the- 
matic flow that is worthy of all praise. If 
at times there is a certain Dvorak influence, 
if the treatment of the instruments is here 
and there too thick, these are but details 
which in no sense mar the work as a 
whole. The Adagio with its opening ’cello 
recitative, followed by the viola, is a superb 
preamble to the Adagio cantabile E Major 
portion which follows, wherein the piano 
has the theme in unison accompanied by a 
charming figuration fleutato in first violin 
and viola. But, best of all, we must call 
attention to the big pulse that beats 
throughout the work, the pulse of highly 
gifted youth, that speaks in passionate tones 
and that will win for Mr. Giannini a place 
of genuine distinction among contempo- 
rary composers. 

This is the first quintet for piano and 
strings which the Society for the Publica- 
tion of American Music has issued in its 
thirteen years’ existence and it is one of 
the best works that it has ever put for- 
ward. It is dedicated to Hans Letz. 


Adolf Busch’s Capriccio for Orchestra 
Appears 


Adolf Busch’s Capriccio for orchestra 
appears in Eulenburg’s famous series of 
miniature scores. It calls for an orchestra 
comprising pairs of woodwinds, horns, 
trumpets, tympani and strings. 

Finely written as it is for the medium, 
we discover in it no particularly distinc- 
tive note. Mr. Busch is a serious artist 
in whatever he does and in this work he 
demonstrates it, too. But there is little 
appeal in this rather conscious music, nor 
is there any personal idiom. 








Lord I Want To Be 


by STEWART WILLE 














superbly sung by 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
on his January 9, 1933, broadcast 
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Fine 


Chamber Orchestra Works by 
Taylor and Mabel Daniels 


Two finely printed scores are issued by 
J. Fischer & Bro., one Deems Taylor’s 
The Portrait of a Lady and the other 
Mabel Daniels’s Deep Forest. 

Mr. Taylor’s piece is scored for piano, 
strings, woodwinds and horn and is a 
worthy example of his fine craft. Melodi- 
cally the work is not quite so fascinat- 
ing as his Through the Looking Glass, 
but harmonically it goes further and has 
many adroit touches, as well as finely 
graded instrumental values. 

Deep Forest, prelude for little symphony 
orchestra, as the title page has it, or for 





Mabel Daniels, Whose Charming Work, Deep 
Forest, for Chamber Orchestra, Is Issued 


two violins, viola, ’cello, bass, woodwinds, 
trumpet and percussion, was introduced by 
Georges Barrére last year with his Little 
Symphony, when the work had a real suc- 
cess. Miss Daniels’s writing for the or- 
chestra is carried out with very lovely 
effect and her material is genuinely felt, 
melodious and dignified. It is, indeed, a 
genuine pleasure to know that we have 
composers, who in this day of sensational 
music, continue to labor in their art as 
Miss Daniels does without being affected 
by those unhealthful\ winds which have 
blown across the length and breadth of 
music’s domain. 

Our compliments to the publisher for 
having the enterprise to issue complete 


scores. They are an ornament to this 
worthy calling. 
Jonas Writes Excellent New Piano 


Compositions 

Alberto Jonds, distinguished Spanish 
pianist, has written a number of new works 
a his instrument, issued by Carl Fischer, 
nc. 

They are his Op. 21 and comprise an 
Evocation, Humoresque-Intermezzo, Noc- 
turne, Vals Espanol, Chant du Soir and a 
concert transcription of the Schubert 
Marche Militaire, Op. 51, No. 3. The 
pieces are all of them concert works to be 
played by advanced players, as they re- 
quire technical, as well as musical profi- 
ciency. Mr. Jonas, a virtuoso himself, 
thinks in composing in terms of the vir- 
tuoso’s ability and his writing shows it. 
There is a very appealing melodic flow in 
the Chant du Soir, our favorite of the set, 
and in the Nocturne, and great brilliance 
in the Spanish concert waltz, archness in 
the Humoresque-Intermezzo and lots of 
bravura in the magnificently set Schubert 
transcription. These pieces are all dedi- 
cated to Elizabeth Hipple. 

Mr. Jonas has also made a free ar- 
rangement for two pianos of that old war 
horse in octaves Kowalski’s Marche Hon- 
groise, an arrangement so excellently car- 
ried out as to improve the very feeble 
music, a thing which to date has seemed 
impossible. For piano duettists this Ko- 
walski march in the Jonds version will be 
a “hit” with audiences, its rousing finale 
a tour de force that cannot fail. 





/¥ellowes Arranges Old Morley Airs 


Superbly 

A remarkably fine book, that should be 
in the library of all who love the art of 
song, is the superb edition of Thomas Mor- 
ley’s First Book of Airs, 1600, transcribed, 
scored and edited from the original edition 
by that great scholar, Edmund Horace Fel- 
lowes, in the series called The English 
School of Lutenist Song-Writers. (Lon- 
don: Stainer & Bell, Ltd. New York: Ga- 
laxy Music Corporation.) 

This album of sixty-five pages is the six- 
teenth and concluding one in this note- 
worthy series. Dr. Fellowes’s preface is 
a very engaging and informative one and 
his notes on the lyrics similarly so. Dr. 
Fellowes’s method has been to print the 
original lute tablature first, with the voice 
part over it and an exact transcription for 
piano. Then he follows it with a version 
that takes into consideration our present 
day needs in song and instrumental writ- 
ing. It has been advisable at times, he tells 
us, to halve the notes, alter the thickness 
and thinness of the original lute chords, 
so as to obtain on the piano the effect 
Morley conceived. 

All the airs are lovely ones, notably 
Thyrsis and Milla, I Saw My Lady Weep- 
ing, Who is it That This Dark Night? 
and, of course, the best known of all 
7 songs, It Was a Lover and His 
ass. 

Here is a little treasure house of pure 
English song, an outstanding example of 
England’s golden age of music, made ready 
for all who love beauty in song to sing 
and play. It is to be hoped that our sing- 
ers will avail themselves of what has been 
prepared for them so authentically and, at 
the same time, so practically. 


Charming Carols Set for Mixed Chorus 
by Annabel Morris Buchanan 


Though the Christmas season is past, 
lovers of distinctive music in the spirit of 
that happiest of seasons, will be interested 
in Annabel Morris Buchanan’s Oh, Mary 
Went a Journeying and Jesus Born in 
Bethlea, both for unaccompanied mixed 
chorus, issued by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York. 

The first is a carol in folk style, employ- 
ing the Aeolian and major modes and is 
as fine a piece of writing as Mrs. Buchanan 
has ever done. There is real feeling here 
and a choral skill that commands high re- 
spect. In Jesus Born in Bethlea she has 
taken a folk carol from Southwest Vir- 
ginia, her native state, and used the Mixo- 
lydian mode in harmonizing it. This gives 
it a unique character and precisely the 
needed color. The opening phrases may be 
sung by all the sopranos, or a solo soprano, 
7s children’s chorus, if the latter is avail- 
able. 

Not only will these two part songs be 
suitable for use in church at Christmas, but 
they deserve hearings on choral organiza- 
tions’ programs at any time of the year, 
because of their intrinsic worth. 


Important Compilation by Tagliapietra 
of Old and New Piano Works Issued 


We have at hand the first volume of one 
of the most important series which has 
been undertaken for the piano in some time 
It is the Antologia di Musica Antica e 
Moderna (Anthology of Music Old and 
New) compiled by Gino Tagliapietra, of 
the faculty of the famed Benedetto Mar- 
cello Conservatory in Venice, issued by G. 
Ricordi & Co. : 

_ Signor Tagliapietra has in this first book 
given us twenty-seven pieces by old com- 
posers ranging from Verdelotto, Willaert, 
Milan, Cavazzoni and de Mudarra to Ga- 
brieli, de Cabezon and Padovano. These 
are madrigals, pavanes, fantasias, ricercari. 
a fugue and a toccata and are without ex- 
ception works with which musicians of our 
day are virtually unacquainted. Precious 
music, this, which deserves being better 
known, carefully studied and appreciated. 
The transcriptions for piano have been ad- 
mirably made in each instance. 

There are copious explanatory footnotes 
and also biographical and bibliographical 
notes on the composers and their works, in 
Italian, Spanish, French and English. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

the old Victor records. The curious 
will find, there, the straight-line tone 
that always distinguished Scotti from 
the vibrato baritones. They will note 
that he achieved the most poignant emo- 
tional effects with no suggestion of the 
sob. They will see that he phrased ele- 
gantly, that his singing invariably had 
style, whether it was a throbbing aria 
by Verdi that he sang, or the exquisite 
little Serenata of the Mozart opera of 
his American debut. They may miss 
the sensational high notes of quite an- 
other type of Italian baritone. Scotti 
was no ear-splitter for the groundlings. 
He never had a large voice. But it was 
a mellow one and he sang like an 
artist and a gentleman. 


The Scarpia of Scarpias 


The Puccini roles, found Scotti 
peculiarly the baritone to realize their 
potentialities. Scarpia, which he was 
the first to sing in America, as far back 
as his second season at the Metropolitan 
(the first performance was on Feb. 4, 
1901), became so uniquely identified 
with him that for most Tosca-goers 
Scotti was Scarpia and Scarpia was 
scotti—“the best chief of police Rome 
ever had.” Others essayed the role and 
some, like Renaud and Vanni-Marcoux, 
were highly successful with it else- 
where. But New York scarcely gave 
any Scarpia but Scotti’s a second 
thought. hough he did not create the 
role abroad, he has left his impress 
upon it, we venture to say, for the en- 
tire life of the part and the opera. In 
late years the stiffening of the singer’s 
voice forced him to further brutalize 
what once had been a much more subtle 
presentation. Its character changed be- 
cause it could no longer possess the old 
shades of inflection. Either way, it 
was one of the supreme characteriza- 
tions of Italian opera. 

In their gentler way, Marcello in 
Bohéme and Sharpless in Madama But- 
terfly were of the same distinction. The 
rascally Lescaut, too, was beautifully 
drawn. The Scotti Sharpless had a 
way of dominating the stage while do- 
ing nothing. These were human em- 
bodiments, hence their appeal. Few 
who saw it will forget the one-man 
tableau Scotti presented at the end of 
the third act of Bohéme; as Marcello, 
back from his angry pursuit of Musetta, 
looked wistfully after the departing 
figures of Mimi and Rudolfo. Nor will 
they cease to remember his way of in- 
tensifying the suspense at the moment 
of Mimi’s death. In all his varied por- 
trayals—and he was one of the most 
versatile artists America has known— 
his gestures were few. He made them 
count. He could rivet attention stand- 
ing still. He had presence. He was 
always a somebody on the stage. 


Master of Many Styles 


_ His parts, beside those already re- 
terred to, included such divergent roles 
as Belcore, Reinhart, De  Seriex, 
Kyoto, Count Almaviva, Don Carlo, 
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SCOTTI SINGS HIS FAREWELL TO OPERA 


Marquis de Posa and Count Gil. In 
Italy he had sung Wolfram and Hans 
Sachs, the latter being the role in 
which he made his debut at La Scala. 
Among his favorite parts at the Metro- 
politan was that of the cobbler in 
Crispino e la Comare, a novelty of 
1917-18 and several seasons thereafter, 
an opera he always hoped would one 
day return to the repertoire. He kept 
his figure and in middle age still gave 
the illusion of youth. The handsomest 
man upon the stage when the Metro- 
politan mounted Le Donne Curiose in 
1912 was Lelio, as impersonated by 
Scotti, as elegant in white wig and 
small clothes as he had been in the 
doublet and hose of Don Giovanni or 
the Count de Nevers. His Count Gil 
in The Secret of Suzanne was almost 
equally prepossessing in the frock coat 
and high hat of the last century, 
though Scotti meanwhile had crossed 
the boundary of his own fifties. 

Chim-Fen was the last addition to 
his really memorable roles. He first 
donned the habiliments of the malevolent 
Chinese when the opera was given its 
New York premiere on Feb. 4, 1915. 
Those who witnessed it for the last 
time on Friday felt again the craft, the 
evil, the sinister obliquity of this im- 
personation, as Chim-Fen shuffled omi- 
nously about, a being distrusted and 
feared among his fellows in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown; impelled to the kid- 
naping of a child, to the hatchet 
murder of the child’s rescuer, and to a 
grewsome death at the hands of the 
father of the man he killed. Because 
of Scotti, the final scene in L’Oracolo 
has always been a thrilling experience 
at the Metropolitan. Friday, the thrill 
was repeated. With the body of the 
strangled Chim-Fen propped against 
his shoulder as he sat on a box in the 
street, the old doctor, Win-Shee, en- 
gaged in sham discourse with his vic- 
tim, as a policeman sauntered by. The 
officer once gone, the avenger disen- 
gaged himself, rose and lit a cigar. It 
was the end, but still not quite the end. 
As the curtains were closing, the corpse 
upon the box rolled off and pitched 
downward, limp and livid, to thud upon 
the floor. Just as always—but for the 
last time! 


DENVER HAILS SYMPHONY 








Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Outstanding on 
Program of Civic Orchestra 

DeNnveER, Jan. 20.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, Horace E. Tureman, conductor, 
at the Municipal Auditorium, on Sun- 
day, Jan. 15. Mildred Kyffin appeared 
as soloist, singing My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice from Samson and Delilah. 
Miss Kyffin has a lovely voice which 
she uses with marked intelligence. 

Mr. Tureman chose the Tchaikovsky 
Sixth for the first symphony he has 
offered this year. The orchestra gave 
a good account of itself. The third 
movement was probably the weakest in 
the performance; the second and fourth 
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movements were particularly well done. 
As the opening number Mr. Tureman 
presented The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
by Dukas. 

Attendance at the Symphony concerts 
this season is most encouraging. 

The caroling program was received 
with marked enthusiasm. Denver 
makes much of this phase of the Christ- 
mas celebration; groups visited all the 
hospitals and many leading choirs ap- 
peared upon the steps of the new City 
Hall for a great conclave of song on 
Christmas Eve. 
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CHORUS AND OPERA 
HEARD IN BROOKLYN 


Chaminade Club Presents Win- 
ter Program—Metropolitan 
Gives Manon 


BrooKLtyn, Jan. 20.—Frederic 
Dixon, pianist, was assisting artist at 
the winter concert of the Chaminade 
Club Chorus held in the Opera House 
of the Academy of Music on Jan. 11. 
He made a fine impression in two 
groups of solos and was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The chorus, composed of women’s 
voices, sang a program of pleasing 
variety, Emma Richardson-Kuster con- 
ducting. Florence Taylor Breden, solo 
contralto of the club, was heard in a 
group of songs. Accompanists were 
Amelia Gray-Clarke at the piano, and 
Rhoda L. Newton at the organ. The 
program opened with a new motto song 
entitled A Toast, words and music by 








the organization’s president, Laura 
Chapin Allyn. 
Massenet’s Manon, with Lucrezia 


Bori in the title role, was the Metro- 
politan Opera’s fourth Brooklyn offer- 
ing on Jan. 17. Armand Tokatyan was 
a last minute replacement for the indis- 
posed Giacomo Lauri-Volpi in the part 
of the Chevalier des Grieux. Other 
roles were sung by Giuseppe De Luca, 
Leon Rothier, Angelo Bada and George 
Cehanovsky. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

Serge Prokofieff was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony in the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 6, in his Fifth Concerto 
for piano. The principal orchestral 
work on the program was the Third 
Symphony of Brahms which was ably 
presented by Serge Koussevitzky. 

Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata was 
the central item of Sergei Rachmanin- 
off’s program in his piano recital in the 
Academy, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
on Jan. 10. This was preceded by a 
Chopin group and followed by eight 
song transcriptions. 

Fetix Deyo 





Leonora Cortez to Play Rare Music 
at New York Recital 

The piano recital to be given by 
Leonora Cortez in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 6 will include the 
Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann with 
the interpolation of five posthumous 
variations. Among other works on the 
program will be Traumerei by Richard 
Strauss, Albeniz’s El Puerto and the 
Bach-Galston Sicilienne, in addition to 
compositions by Chopin, Debussy and 
Dohnanyi. 





Samuel to Give Second Recital in New 
York 
Harold Samuel will give his second 
and last New York recital of the season 
in the Town Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, Feb. 11. 


Phillip Warner Wins 
Phi Mu Alpha's Prize 
with Novel Sarabande 





Phillip Warner, Composer of Sarabande for 
Flute and Piano 

The composition prize of $100 
offered by Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Fraternity for a work for a solo in- 
strument with piano has been won by 
Phillip Warner, of Chicago, with his 
Sarabande in the Form of a Chaconne 
for flute and piano. Second place was 
won by Jack Conklin of Ann Arbor 
with a suite in three movements for 
violin and piano. 

Both works were performed at the 
Phi Mu Alpha banquet in Washington 
on Dec. 29, and were to be repeated at 
a meeting of Beta Gamma Chapter at 
the Teachers College in New York on 
Jan. 18, 

Dr. James T. Quarles, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, University of 
Missouri, is the president of Phi Mu 
Alpha. Judges in the contest were: 
Dr. Wallace Goodrich, director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston; Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, and Joseph Clokey, Long 
Beach, Cal. 





MILAN, Jan. 20.—G6tterdammerung 
was presented at La Scala recently in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 


versary of the death of Wagner. 
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Barry Devine Heard 
in Radio Broadcasts 
of Featured Programs 











Barry Devine Sings Baritone Songs Over WEAF 


Barry Devine, baritone, an artist who 
studied with Claude Warford, has been 
heard for more than a year in impor- 
tant programs broadcast by WEAF. 
He has been singing regularly in the 
Woman’s Radio Revue, the Classic Va- 
rieties, the Garden Melodies and for the 
McKesson and Robbins hour. 





Philadelphia Students Win Eisteddfod 
Awards 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Students of the 
Settlement Music School were successful 
contestants in the Eisteddfod held on Jan. 
2. Frances Ferdman was winner in the 
piano solo division, and Charlotte Barnett 
in the vocal solo division (girls’ class). 

The prize for the female voice chorus 
was awarded to the following members 
of the Settlement Music School Chorus, 
which is under the direction of Catherine 
Armstrong: Janette Kossowsky, Charlotte 
Barnett, Esther Levin, Catherine Marasco, 
Agnes Mongon, Frances Short2, Beatrice 
Leventhal, Anna Katz, Freda Bronenberg, 
Beatrice Gorodetzey, Sarah Dlugach and 
Elizabeth Thomas. 





Nelson Eddy Sings in West 
Western concert appearances of Nel- 
son Eddy, baritone, have been made 
under the auspices of the Community 
Concerts Association in the following 


cities: Fort Wayne, Ind., Jan. 17; Kal- 
pemazoo, Mich., Jan. 18, and Saginaw, 
Mich., Jan. 19. 
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Heard in School and Studto 


Program Broadcast by La Forge- 
Berimen Studios 

A program arranged by the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios was broadcast over 
WABC on Jan. 5 under the direction of 
Frank La Forge. Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto, was the singer; and Leonid Bolo- 
tine, violinist, the guest artist. Mr. La 
Forge accompanied Miss Anderson, and 
joined Mr. Bolotine in playing a move- 
ment from a sonata by Mozart. Another 
feature of the program was Have Mercy, 
Lord, from the St. Matthew Passion of 
Bach. 


Another program in the series of La 
Forge-Bertimen Musicales was broadcast 
over WABC on Jan. 12. Emma Otero, 
Cuban coloratura soprano; Aurora Ra- 
gaini, pianist, and Frank La Forge, com- 
poser-pianist, were heard. 





Hans Weisse to Lecture on Schreker 

Hans Weisse, teacher of composition at 
the David Mannes Music School, and lec- 
turer there and at Columbia University, 
will give a series of twelve lectures on 
Heinrich Schreker, whose disciple he is, 
at the Mannes School beginning on Feb. 6. 
Dates of the following lectures, all to be 
given on Monday evenings, are: Feb. 13, 
20 and 27; March 6, 13 and 20; April 3, 
10, 17 and 24, and May 1. 

A program of Dr. Weisse’s compositions 
will also be given at the Mannes School. 





New York Singing Teachers Associa- 
tion Elects Officers 


The monthly meeting of the New York 
Singing Teachers Association, Inc., was 
held on Jan. 10 in Steinway Hall. The 
following members were elected to office 
for the ensuing year: Percy Rector Ste- 
phens, president; Mme. Hilda Grace Gell- 
ing, first vice-president; William J. Falk, 
second vice-president; Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, third vice- president ; Mrs. John 
Francis Brines, recording secretary; Mme. 
Lotta Roya, corresponding secretary; 
Frank Hemstreet, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Frank Hemstreet, registrar. 

Members of the executive board are: 
Mrs. Florence Turner Maley, Miss Crys- 
tal Waters, Walter Mattern, Harry Colin 
Thorpe, Mrs. Madge Daniell, Homer G. 
Mowe, Ralph Grosvenor, Bernard U. Tay- 
lor and Frederic Warren. 





Florence E. Gale Presents Pupils 

Florence E. Gale, pianist and teacher, 
presented her senior pupils in recital in 
Steinway Hall on Jan. 16. Those partici- 
pating were Gladys Aller Squire, Lois 
Lombard, Lorna Allen, Theresa Pizzu- 
tello, Mabel Thompson and L. Robert 
Kress. The program included works by 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, 
Debussy and others.’ The students showed 
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good training, particularly Miss Pizzutello, 
who will be presented by her teacher next 
fall in a recital. 





Haydn Program Given by Wildermann 
Institute 

The Wanamaker Auditorium was the 
scene on Jan. 14 of a costume recital given 
by the Wildermann Institute of Music 
and Allied Arts in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of Haydn’s birth. The 
program, created and produced by Maria 
Wildermann, director of the institute, had 
as participants many performers, from 
young children to adult and artist pupils. 
Tableaux represented different periods in 
Haydn’s life and music composed by him 
was used. J. Thurston Noe, organist, 
and the André Brummer String Quartet 
assisted. Dances were arranged by Julia 
Hudak. 





Artist Pupils of Leon Carson Heard in 
Maplewood, N. J. 


C. La Rue Crosson, soprano, and Marie 
McGoey, contralto, artist pupils of Leon 
Carson, were heard in a joint recital on 
the afternoon of Jan. 15 in Maplewood, 
N. J. Vera J. Kerrigan furnished able 
accompaniments. 

Miss Crosson is the possessor of a high, 
brilliant lyric voice which was heard to 
advantage. Miss McGoey negotiated her 
part of the program with authority and 
fine sense of style. Both singers revealed 
agreeably blended voices when heard in 
their duets at the opening and closing of 
the program. 





VICTORY FOR CIVIC MUSIC 


Baltimore Council Continues Appro- 
priation Despite Other Cuts 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—A signal vic- 
tory for municipal music has been won 
in the continuation of the allotment for 
this department, which is under the 
direction of Frederick R. Huber, de- 
spite cuts in the appropriation of the 
City Council for other departments. 

In a statement to Mayor Jackson, Mr. 
Huber said: “Municipal music has 
been a civic responsibility in Baltimore 
for the past eighteen years and its iin- 
portance as a steadying influence, as 
well as its cultural and recreational 
value to both white and colored commu- 
nities is widely recognized. Baltimore 
is the pioneer and the exemplar of this 
phase of municipal activity in America. 

“It is estimated that over 500,000 
people attended the free concerts of the 
Baltimore Municipal and Park Bands 
this past summer. The Symphonic 
Band concert on the Johns Hopkins 
University Campus, with an attendance 
of 10,000, and the annual musical lawn 
party in Druid Hill Park, with an at- 
tendance of 40,000, together with large 
audiences for the 1931-32 Sunday night 
concerts by the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra show conclusively that muni- 
cipal music is meeting a real need in 
the daily lives of Baltimoreans.” 








Grieg Anniversary Is Observed in 
Merano, Italy 

MERANO, Italy, Jan. 15.—Conte Gil- 
berto Gravina, conductor, and Helen 
Cumbo, pianist, commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Grieg’s 
death with a concert in the Kursaal on 
Dec. 10. The conductor began the pro- 
gram with the Autumn Overture, there- 
fore placing his hearers in a receptive 
mood for the Concerto in which Miss 
Cumbo, a former pupil of Edward 
Schiitt, repeated former successes. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony brought 
to a close a concert which was re- 
ceived with unstinted admiration. 


H. T. 


GANZ TO CONDUCT’ 
OMAHA’S SYMPHONY 





Reorganized Orchestra Will Give 
Three Concerts in Present 
Season 


Omana, Jan. 20.—A reorganization 
of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra un- 
der entirely new management is being 
undertaken. Rudolph Ganz, who made 
a very successful appearance with the 
orchestra on Dec. 16, has been engaged 
as conductor. The new organization 
will be known as the Civic Orchestra 
Society of Omaha. 

Officers include W. Dale Clark, presi- 
dent; William Schmoller, chairman otf 
the board; Mrs. Myles Standish, vice- 
president; J. Frank McDermott, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. George Tunnicliffe, 
secretary. The personnel of the orches- 
tra will remain intact. 

Success of the plan will depend upon 
the results of an intensive ticket sell- 
ing campaign which is in progress with 
a $10,000 fund as its immediate goal. 

Because reorganization has been ef- 
fected so late in the season only three 
concerts will be given this year. They 
are scheduled for Feb. 16, March 9, 
and March 30. Next season it is hoped 
to carry through a schedule of five or 
six concerts. 

The University of Nebraska Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Carl Frederick 
Steckelberg, conductor, was heard in 
the Joslyn Memorial on Jan. 8. Audrey 
Reed, contralto, was soloist. 

The outstanding event of the past 
fortnight was the presentation, by the 
Friends of Music, of David Lazarus, 
bass. Mr. Lazarus gave an impressive 
program of songs by Mozart, Schu- 
mann, and several modern composers. 
He was ably accompanied by Jean 
Duffield. 

The second program of the Jewish 
Forum series at the Jewish Community 
Centre presented Florence Bernstein, 
soprano, on Jan. 11. 

The three Berryman boys, Rudolf, 
aged three, Warren, ten, and Edward, 
twelve, appeared in concert in the 
Schmoller and Miller Auditorium on 
the evening of Jan. 10 before a crowded 
house. The Grieg Piano Concerto, and 
several original piano and organ com- 
positions were presented by the young- 
sters, the second piano parts being 
played by the parents, Alice and Cecil 
Berryman. Epitm Lourts— WaAGONER 





Gilbert and Sullivan Series Planned 
by Milton Aborn 

Milton Aborn has plans for a revival 
series of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
to be presented at popular prices this 
spring. The series is to open with The 
Yeomen of the Guard, which will be 
followed by Utopia, Ltd. 
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BALTIMOREANS GIVE & 


CONDUCTOR’S WORK 


Orchestra Plays Siemonn Music 
—Grainger Appears as Piano 
Soloist 


oe Jan. 20.—The audience 

t the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
concert on Jan. 15 had its attention dis- 
tracted from the music by a bat which 
darted about over the heads of perform- 
ers and listeners. In consequence, 
Brahms’s Second Symphony and Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto were robbed of atten- 
tion which would otherwise have been 
bestowed on them. Both works, how- 
ever, were smoothly played under the 
baton of George Siemonn; and Percy 
Grainger, the soloist, rose to brilliant 
heights in his interpretation. 

Mr. Siemonn gained additional favor 
with the initial presentation of his man- 
uscript score which bears the titles of 
Three Pictures, Mountains, The Desert 
and The City. These descriptive pieces 
are the work of a skilled composer; the 
graphic content of each one is marked 
with poetic imagination. The concert 
closed with a vivid reading of The Ride 
of the Valkyries. 


Local Composers Represented 


The German Society of Maryland be- 
gan the celebration of its 150th anni- 
versary with a program given on Jan. 
15 at the Peabody Institute. A poem, 
The Redemptioner, written by Dr. 
Ernest Feise of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has three sections, The Departure, 
the Voyage and The Arrival, set to 
music by Theodore Hemberger, Franz 
Bornschein and Gustav Strube, Balti- 
more composers. These were sung by 
the Harmonie Singing Society under 
Mr. Hemberger, the Junger Manner- 
chor, led by John Elterman, and the 
Arion, of which George Poohlman is 
the conductor. Mr. Elterman opened 
and closed the program with organ 
solos. 

The Bach Club concert, heard on 
Jan. 11 at Cadoa Hall, was presented 
by Baltimore artists. Heard in chamber 
music by Mozart, Schubert and Reger 
were Gilbert Stange, clarinetist; Victor 
Just, flutist; Richard Goodman, pianist; 
Milton Schwarts and Celia Brace, vio- 
linists; Hendrik Essers, violist; Bert 
Wirtz, ’cellist, and Edwin Moffet, dou- 
ble bass player. 

Chamber Music Notes 


A series of three Sunday programs 
began Jan. 8 at Cadoa Hall, standard 
chamber music being chosen by sub- 
scribers’ votes and played by the Com- 
pinsky Trio. 

The tenth Peabody recital on Jan. 13 
introduced a new singer, Ninon Vallin, 
soprano, who won much favor. Kurt 
Ruhrseitz accompanied. 

Maryland composers were featured on 
a program on Jan. 14 over WFBR. 
Representation was given to Franz 
Bornschein, Louis Cheslock, Eddy Clay- 
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George Siemonn, Whose Three Pictures Were 
Played by the Baltimore Symphony 


poole, Philip Jeffreys, Helen Lashmut, 
Katherine Lucke, Gustav Strube and 
Howard Thatcher. Carol Dore, Grace 
Calvert, Larry Moore, Philip Jeffreys 
and A. Amos presented the program, 
which was announced by Frederick 
Stieff. y. Come. 





SAN ANTONIO RECITALS 


Sadah Shuchari and Composers Are 
Heard in Concerts 

San ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 20.—Sadah 
Shuchari, violinist, a Schubert Memo- 
rial artist, was presented in recital re- 
cently at the San Pedro Playhouse, 
in the second concert of the Tuesday 
Musical Club’s series. Brahms’s So- 
nata in A, Saint-Saens’s Concerto in B 
Minor and other works were on the 
program. Walter Dunham _ accom- 
panied. 

The San Antonio Composers’ Club 
gave its opening concert of the fifth 
season recently, in the Plaza Hotel 
ballroom. The program contained en- 
semble and solo works for voice, piano 
and violin, compositions by George 
May Randolph, Louise D. Fischer, 
Frederick King, John M. Steinfeldt, 
Stella Stacy, Francis de Burgos, Anna 
E. George, Alice Mayfield and Ferdi- 
nand Dunkley. Taking part were Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, Mrs. David Bernard, 
Betty Longaker Wilson, a chorus of the 
Mazenod Scholasticate, Margaret Dow- 
ney, Joseph Burger, Jewel Carey, Lois 
Briggs, Mrs. L. Marks, Charles 
Stone, Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. Zuleme 
Herff Simpson and Warren Hull. 

G. M. T. 








Florence Foster Jenkins Gives Benefit 
Concert 

Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano, ap- 
pered in a concert for the benefit of 
the National League of American Pen 
Women at the Hotel St. Regis on Jan. 
16. The following artists assisted: 
Cosme McMoon, pianist; Joseph 
Kaiser, baritone; and Anja Sinayeff, 
violinist. Mme. Jenkins delighted her 
listeners with songs by Reger, Strauss, 
Alabieff, Guion, Scott, Valverde, and 
an arrangement of Johann Strauss’s 
The Beautiful Blue Danube, especially 
written for her by Cosme McMoon. 
Edwin McArthur played all accompa- 
niments. we 





Grete Stiickgold to Come Under Man- 
agement of Haensel and Jones 
Grete Stiickgold, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will be under the man- 
agement of Haensel and Jones, division 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation, after 
June 1, and will make her first extended 
American concert tour next autumn. 
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Record Audience Is Attracted to 
The Emperor Jones in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, . Jan. 20.—The Em- 

peror Jones, on Jan. 10, brought 
the largest house the Metropolitan 
Opera has had in Philadelphia in three 
seasons, the Academy of Music taking 
on the aspect of those palmier days 
when the opera was sold out by ad- 
vance subscription. There was a sell- 
out in the three galleries. 

This performance, the second in the 
world of the work, was received with 
great acclaim, there being twenty-one 
calls after the curtain. These, Lawrence 
Tibbett, who gave a notable dramatic 
impersonation of the central character, 
shared with Louis Gruenberg, the com- 
poser. The audience would have liked 
Tullio Serafin, whose success as con- 
ductor was superlative, to share the 
ovation. 


sueeernennn 


VARIED PROGRAMS GIVEN 
AT CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 





Beryl Rubinstein, Director, and Faculty 
Members Heard in Lectures and 
Recitals 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—A varied sched- 
ule of lectures and recitals is being 
given at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director, will speak 
on The Development of Keyboard Tech- 
nique on Jan. 27. Herbert Elwell, com- 
poser and head of the department of 
composition, gave a lecture in the com- 
parative arts course on Jan. 6 on George 
Frederich Handel: The Opera, The 
Oratorio. Arthur Loesser spoke on The 
Contemporaries of Bach, the Later 
Italian Violinists, in the same series on 
Jan. 13. Mr. Loesser was also heard 
in a piano recital on Jan. 11, presenting 
works by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Fauré, Albeniz and Dohnanyi. 

Dorothy Price, of the piano faculty, 
spoke before the Onaway Parent- 
Teachers Association on The Musical 
Education of a Child. Alice Chalifoux, 
first harpist, and Maurice Sharp, first 
flutist, of the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
heads of their respective departments 
at the institute, were to be heard at 
Samuel Mather House on Jan. 18, as- 
sisted by Jean Martin Buck, pianist. 

Maurice Hewitt, first violinist of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music String 
Quartet, will give the third concert in 
the Beethoven series on Jan. 25. The 
other members of the quartet are Mar- 
garet Wright Randall, Homer Schmitt 
and Edward Buck. Denoe Leedy, of 


Opera-goers agreed that The Em- 
peror Jones is in no real sense am opera. 
but rather a melodrama, with an apt 
musical background for the play by 
Eugene O'Neill. It still remains the 
O’Neill play, despite the musical set- 
ting. 

A swift-moving Pagliacci, with Nima 
Morgana, Armand Tokatyan and 
Richard Bonelli in the cast and Pie- 
tro Cimara conducting, followed the 
novelty. 

Mr. Serafin put to his credit a finely 
achieved Aida on Jan. 3. Elisabeth 
Rethberg was at her best in one of her 
best roles as the heroine, and Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi a rather dulcet Radames. 
Two newcomers were Carmela Pon- 
selle, as Amneris, and Armando Bor- 
gioli, the Amonasro. Both acqguited 
themselves well. W. R. Mugrgy 


the piano faculty, is giving a recital at 
the Museum of Art on Jan. 2D 

A program of children’s pieces writ- 
ten by Mr. Rubinstein will be presented 
by seventeen young students on Jan. 21. 


TEXAS TEACHERS MEET 








John M. Steinfeldt Gives Illustrated 
Address in San Antonie 

San Antonio, Jan. 20.—At an open 
meeting of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers Association on Jan. 9, John 
M. Steinfeldt, composer-pianist, talked 
on music of the pre-classic, classic and 
modern periods. He played an illus- 
trative program which embraced ex- 
amples by Galuppi, Domenico Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Debussy, Fauré and Ravel, and 
several of his own compositions. The 
auditorium of the San Antonio College 
of Music, of which Mr. Steinfeldt is 
president, was filled for the event. Meta 
Hertwig is president of the association 

Mrs. Alexander McCollister and Mrs. 
Edwin Arneson entertained 200 friends 
with a two-piano program given in the 
home of Mrs. McCollister on New 
Years Day. Works by Rachmaninoff, 
Infante, Schmitt and Arensky were ar- 
tistically presented. 

G. M. T 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel te Give Tewn 
Hall Recital 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, pianist, will 
give a recital in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 29. Her program will 
include a Sonata by George F. Boyle, 
Marion Bauer’s Druids and works by 

Ganz and de Falla. 
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New York Concerts 











(Continued from page 25) 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist. (C. H.) Jan. 17, afternoon. 

Academic Festival Overture........ Brahms 

Concerto in D, Op. 77 

Mr. Spalding 

Five Short Pieces..........+++: Hindemith 

EM WED si cdccvccsosveccsesocesecs Ravel 

Mr. Barzin gave an extremely interest- 
ing concert as the fourth of this season's 
series. The orchestra played with increas- 
ing unity, and the tone, especially in the 
brass choir, was markedly better. 

Mr. Spalding provided a musicianly and 
poetic interpretation of the Brahms, and 
his own cadenza was brilliant and effective. 
His playing of the slow movement was 
particularly fine. 

Hindemith’s Five Short Pieces seemed 
more melodic than most of this composer’s 
work. Mr. Barzin gave them a _ well- 
proportioned performance. D. 


Enesco with Musicians Symphony 


Musicians Symphony, Sandor Harmati, 
conductor. Guest conductor and violin so- 
loist, Georges Enesco. Soprano soloist, 
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Georges Enesco Appeared as Both Conductor 
and Soloist with the Musicians Symphony 


Ninon Vallin. (M. O. H.) Jan. 17 evening. 


Bette oF Demi cccocccceacecnescenes Gluck 
Vision and Invocation from Iphigenie..Gluck 


Zerlina’s aria from Don Giovanni....Mozart 
Lia’s aria from L’*Infant Prodigue. . Debussy 
Mme. Vallin 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice........... Dukas 
Peer rere ee eee Beethoven 


First Roumanian Rhapsody.......... Enesco 
Conducted by the Composer 

The suite of dances, which had been 
culled from various operatic works of 
Gluck by that indefatigable researcher and 
scholar Gevaert, was a charming opening, 
and was conducted by Mr. Harmati with 
due regard for its classical austerity. The 
three solos of Mme. Vallin were sung with 
the musicianship and style that are char- 
acteristic of all her work, and were very 
warmly applauded, The Sorcerer’ s Appren- 
tice proved, as usual, a delightful bit, and 
was performed by the orchestra with a 
technical polish that might have been ex- 
pected from much older organizations. 

Mr. Enesco’s interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven concerto was a reserved and mu- 
sicianly one, in which the large lines of 
the work were well sustained, and the 
warmth and nobility of its three move- 
ments displayed with balance and a sense 
of values. He was cordially received and 
an encore was added. In the conducting 
of his own Roumanian Rhapsody he 
showed marked ability with the baton 
deservedly receiving plaudits. G. 


Prokofieff with Philharmonic 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Serge 


Prokofieff, composer-pianist. (C. H.) Jan. 
19, evening. 
The Gambler, Four Portraits... .Prokofieff 


(First time in New York) 

Gomes Ber Brcocdsescacasicecs Prokofieff 

Mr. Prokofieff 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor...... Brahms 

Mr. Prokofieff’s suite of characteriza- 
tions from his opera The Gambler proved 
to be constructed in that able composer’s 
most glittering manner. Uncannily clever 
rhythms, harmonies and orchestral colors 
succeeded each other in brilliant array. 
Very little of the work, however, recalled 
the virile Prokofieff of the Scythian Suite, 
and there was a feeling that this music 
is of the sort that can be produced (sup- 
posing one is as brilliant a composer as 
Mr. Prokofieff) by simply turning on the 
tap and turning it off again. Nor was this 
impression lessened in listening to the 
piano concerto, where moments of more 
rough-hewn beauty were lost in a sea of 
incredible pyrotechnics. It can be said, 
however, as a tribute to the composer, 
that few of his contemporaries can, by 
turning on their taps, produce anything 
half so clever. He played his own con- 
certo excellently. 

The last half of the program consisted 
of an utterly undistinguished performance 
of the Brahms symphony. The first move- 
ment lacked rythmic vitality and aufbau, 
the second suffered from frequent changes 
of tempo and prematurely swallowed 


phrase-endings, and portions of the Finale 
were rushed beyond belief. The third move- 
ment alone had a fairly respectable per- 
formance. S. 
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Broadcast Music 











Wagner Cycle to Be Broadcast 
The regular Wagner matinee cycle at 
the Metropolitan will be heard over _ 
NBC network. The performances 
scheduled for Jan. 27, (Rheiagold). Feb. 
2, 9, 17, and 22 and March 3 





Buffalo Civic Orchestra Joins Network 

The Buffalo Civic (am John In- 
gram, conductor, is being heard m a 
weekly series, on Saturdays at 4 p. m. 
over an NBC network. 


American Symphon Cesana Played 
by Rapee eS Gee 


American Symphony, by Otto Cesama, a 
staff composer at Radio City Music 
was given its premiere by Erno 
and the Radio City Symphony on Jan. 22, 
over a WJZ network. This was one of 
the regular broadcasts from Music Hall, 
in which Roxy’s Gang participates. 


Musicians on Committee for Premiere of 
Negro Drama Series 

Louis Gruenberg and Ernest Hutcheson 
were members of a patron's committee 
for the premiere of a new series on CBS, 
in which Roark Bradford’s Negro stories, 
John Henry, Black River Giant, are 
dramatized. The first of the series was 
broadcast on Jan. 15, when a distinguished 
Negro cast participated. Negro work and 
play songs, adapted by Juan Hernander, 
and an original piece, Mississippi, by Mr. 
Hernandez, accompanied the action. "These 
dramas may be heard each Sunday at 
8 p. m. 


s———- Short Waves——_——__8 


Dr. Walter Damrosch has invited 600 
guests to be present for the NBC Music 
Appreciation hour on Jan. 27—the entire 
membership of the music committee of the 
New York Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Cesare Sodero was the first guest con- 
ductor of the series of symphonic broad- 
casts put on by NBC, leading a program 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Saint-Saéns and 
Wagner. . . . Albert Stoessel conducted 
the Boston Symphony broadcast on Jam. 
21 im a program that included Philip 
James's Station WGBZX, an NBC prise 
winner 

Mario Chamlee and Jacques Gordon 
were Five Star Theatre guests over a 
CBS network on Jan. 24. . . . Nino Mar- 
tini will sing Credea si Misera from Bel- 
lini’s Puritani in the original key—usually 
transposed—on Feb. 1 . . . WABC, ll 





He 





p. m. 
Ernest Hutcheson will play the Emperor 
Concerto in an all-Beethoven program over 
a CBS network on Jan. 29, at 10 p. m™. 
Martha Attwood was soloist on the 
program of the Woman's Radio Review 
~~ NBC —— = pg | 
alph Leopold played wor 
nanyi, Chopin and Lecuona over a WEAF 
network on Jan. 8 . Fray and Brag- 
gioti are still delighting CBS's listeners 
with their two-piano program twice 
weekly. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s New Vw- 
lin and Piano Sonaia was played by Josef 
Stopak and Joseph Honti on an NBC 
network on Jan. 16... . Jt was also heard 
over WOR recently. 





Ten Thousand Hear Concert Led by 
Mannes in Museum of Art 


An audience estimated at more than 
10,000 heard with rapt attention the 
orchestral program conducted by David 
Mannes in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on Saturday evening, Jan. 14. The 
concert was the second in the current 
series, which is free to the public. 

Compositions chosen for this event 
included Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, the Overture to The Magic 
Flute, the Prelude to Lohengrin, The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas and 
the Artist’s Life Waltzes of Johann 
Strauss, all of which were played with 
authority and fine musicianship. 


CLEVELAND FORCES 
ARE LED BY HARTY 


Composer-Conductor Introduces 
Own Works in Two Pairs 
ef Concerts 


Cuzveranp, Jan 20—Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducted the Cleveland Orches- 
tra in two pairs of concerts, in Sever- 
ance Hall, om Jan. 5 and 7, and Jan. 12 
and 14. The distinguished Irish con- 
ductor amd composer, who is now at 
the head of two British orchestras, the 
London Symphony, and the Hallé Or- 
chestra of Manchester, opened and 
closed his Cleveland engagement with 
works of his own. These were his 
transcription of the Polonaise, Arietta 
and Passacaglia of Handel, and his 
symphonic poem, With the Wild Geese, 
both new to Cleveland. 

In his first program, Sir Hamilton in- 
cluded Sibelius’s Second Symphony ; the 
intermezzo, The Walk to the Paradise 
Gardens, from Delius’s opera, A Vil- 
lage Romeo and Juliet; the Overture to 
The Bartered Bride, and the Theme 
and Variations from Tchaikovsky’s 
Third Suite. Because of his late ar- 
rival, rehearsal time for the first con- 
cert was short; consequently the per- 
formance was somewhat rough. 

This defect was remedied in the sec- 
ond program, which contaimed Bach’s 
Third Comcerto for string orchestra, in 
G; Schubert’s Seventh Symphony; the 





Royal Hunt amd Tempest, from Ber- 
hoz’s The Trojams, and the slightly 
chauvinistic Wild Geese, which Sir 


Hamilton had introduced to this coun- 
try in a popular concert with the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, a year or 
30 ago. 
Salmend Guest with Quartet 


Felix Salmond, ‘cellist, was the first 
guest of the season with the Cleveland 
String Quartet on Jan. 17, in the third 
comcert im the chamber music series at 
Severance Hall. This was Mr. Sal- 
mond’s first appearance in Cleveland. 
The program opened with Dittersdorf’s 
Quartet im E Flat. Then Mr. Salmond, 
with Ralph Angell, played Brahms’s 
Second Somata, im F, for ‘cello and 
piano. The guest artist also joined the 
quartet players in Schubert’s Quintet 


in C. Mr. Salmond’s depth of tone, his 
highly developed sense of drama, and 
his imtemse enthusiasm for the music 


pleased the amdience very much. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club’s third 
evening concert, held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Carter on Jan. 17, opened 
with the club chorus, led by Zoe Long 
Fouts, simging music by German, 
Bridge and Holst, and a song cycle by 
Gena Branscombe. Between two groups 
of songs by the tenor, Charles Massin- 
ger, came a work for voices and in- 
struments by Dorothy Radde-Emery, 
called Tropical Suite, heard at this con- 
cert for the first time in Cleveland; the 
work had previously been given in New 
York and Washington. Mrs. Emery is 
the daughter of Mrs. Carl Radde, a 
former president of the Fortnightly. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 





Alten Jones Plays at MacDowell Club 
Alton Jones, pianist, was heard to 
advantage on the afternoon of Jan. 22, 
when he played before an overflow 
audience at the MacDowell Club. 

The program, which included works 
by Bach, Brahms, Franck, Debussy and 
Liszt, was consistently well interpreted, 
the Prelude and Fugue in A Minor of 
Bach-Liszt receiving an especially good 
reading. Y. 
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Pittsburgh Symphony Heard Again 
In Music That Is Thoroughly Liked 





Modarelli Conducts Second Con- 
cert — Organists Hold Mid- 
winter Service—Stephen Fos- 
ter Day Celebrated—Women’s 
String Orchestra Heard to Ad- 
vantage 


By Harvey GAut 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 20.—The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Antonio Modar- 
elli conducting, went into its second 
concert Sunday night, Jan. 8., with a 
twice-told program, a list that has been 
heard many a time and oft, and yet a 
program that was most enjoyable. Per- 
haps the most outstanding work was 
Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio Italien, a work 
grooved to the fiddles and flutes. 

Young Elizabeth Oppenheim, pianist 
from Baltimore, made a favorable im- 
pression with César Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Theme with Variations, a tal- 
ented girl this Maryland lass. For an 
encore she essayed de Falla (no, not 
the ubiquitous Ritual Fire Dance, but 
Andalusia) and she won many recalls. 

The American Guild of Organists, 
Western Pennsylvania Chapter, Julian 
Williams, dean, held its mid-winter ser- 
vice at Calvary Church. Alfred Hamer, 
organist of Trinity Cathedral, played 
a Widor symphony as a prelude and 
gifted young J. Julius Baird, organist 
of the Brighton Road Presbyterian 
Church, played Bruckner’s posthumous 
Prelude and Fugue as a postlude. The 
service consisted of plainchant and a 
group from Brahms’s Marienlieder. The 
choir of sixty male voices sang the 
service. 

Florence Hardman, brilliant daughter 
of Stradivarius, came on Jan. 12 and 
showed the Twentieth Century Club 
some violinistic prowess—and many 
war-horses. Miss Hardman is a Flight 
of the Bumble Bee player and that 


| means genre pieces, old Perpetuum Mo- 


bile, up and zigging. Earl Mitchell gave 
her admirable accompaniments. 

Friday the 13th, was a lucky day, it 
was Stephen Collins Foster day, with 
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everybody laying wreaths on his grave 
and saying it with Old Black Joe. The 
Civic Club of Alleghany County held a 
memorial service at the Alleghany Cem- 
etery when Ernest Lunt,‘ conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Choir, paid a tribute 
to the composer of Sewanee River, and 
Victor Saudek in behalf of the Mu- 
sicians Club placed a wreath. 

In the evening the Tuesday Musical 
Club sponsored a Foster concert at Car- 
negie Hall. Joseph Lily, of Indianapolis, 
came on with a Foster entourage of 
colored people who sang unremembered 
Foster airs. Mr. Lily made a glowing 
address, and refuted the idea that Foster 
died a drunkard, or for that matter, that 
he was ever much of a drinking man. 
Oh, yes, he had his tipple (Pittsburgh 
was founded on tipples, coal and whis- 
key) but that he drank to excess, Mr. 
Lily said was unbelievable. So there is 
another romance shattered, another 
whitewashing achieved, and Foster was 
no Poe, but just a hard-working com- 
poser hanging “up the fiddle and the 
hoe,” 

Is Spending Fortune 


Lily, in case you shouldn’t know 
much about such things, is the enthusi- 
ast who is spending a fortune out there 
in Indianapolis in perpetuating a Foster 
museum. 

And Foster in case you don’t know 
about him, was the man who wrote 
Old Folks at Home, and the only 
recognition New York ever gave him, 
was the other day, when a lot of civic- 
spirited loafers in New York, placed a 
tablet to his memory down there on 
the Bowery, claiming “he belonged to 
us.” 

Oh, we forgot, the night before, 
Thursday, Dallmeyer Russell gave 
an outstanding piano program at the 
P. M. I. Russell is one of the town’s 
pianists who practises what he teaches, 
namely that the business of playing 
piano is to play. 

And so Russell gives recitals, and 
good ones. 


Musical Club Enterprise 


The afternoon of Tuesday, the third, 
saw the Tuesday Musical Club carrying 
a big day with Ruth Thoburn Knox 
conducting her excellent String En- 
semble, one of the best women’s string 
orchestras in the state. Then there was 
Katherine Hessler, once of Pittsburgh, 
but now of Manhattan-sur-Neon, and 
she played piano soli to her advantage. 
Then there was Mary Elizabeth Aus- 
traw, who as all contraltos go, touched 
the depths, and with her Elizabeth L. 
Kirkpatrick, coloratura, who had 
high-C things to say, while the critic 
of the Pittsburgh Post Gazette wafted 
the air anent radio and your old 
antennae. 

The same evening Rollin Pease, bari- 
tone, from out of the great open spaces 
where men are baritones (well, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma to be precise) came and sang 
as guest artist with the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus, an organization that boasts 
more baritone soloists than it knows 
what to do with. 

Lee Hess Barnes conducted and the 
chorus seemed in fine form. Frederick 
Lotz, accompanist, played a group of 
piano soli that stopped the show. Lotz 
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is an outstanding man here-abouts. Big 
audience and the goose hangs high. 

Hulda Lefridge has an enterprising 
series at the Hotel Schenley, the same 
being called Morning Musicales, and 
Thor’s Day, the fifth, Martha Brick- 
man, soloist of the First Baptist Church, 
(she is a good singer) offered an ex- 
emplary program. Miss Lefridge was 
accompanist and then featured herself 
in an excellent group. 

A previous program in this series in- 
troduced Martha Bailey Walton, sopra- 
no of Youngstown and Cleveland, and 
Cass Ward Whitney, baritone, of the 
P.M.I., and the Pennsylvania College 
for Women. 


Mrs. Walton proved an exceedingly - 


intelligent singer and scored time after 
time. Mr. Whitney has long been -ad- 
mired here. Both singers sang time- 
worn war-horses and both had a few 
novelties. Miss Lefridge accompanied 
in her usual finished fashion. 

Saturday, the same being Saturn’s 
day, we had a saturnalia of Spanish 
dances through the toes and castanets 
of Vicente Escudero, a gentleman who 
can make a symphony out of a pair of 
finger-nails. 

He danced to a huge audience at the 
Mosque and if his program was a re- 
plica of other years, still it was most re- 
freshing. Something marvelously vital 
in Escudero and undoubtedly it is the 
old Gypsy blood breaking out. 


Good show. 


Oscar E. Del Bianco and his Pitts- 
burgh String Ensemble gave a credit- 
able concert, Tuesday, Dec. 27, at Car- 
negie Hall. The outstanding feature of 
the program was Del Bianco’s own 
composition Ninna-nanna for soprano 
solo, strings, French horn and clarinet 
and harp. Mrs. S. Quisenberry, a sing- 
er heard here last season, provided the 
solo line. It was a capital work full of 
good writing. 

The String Ensemble was augmented 
by August Eischer, French horn, and 
Gertrude Krepps, harp, both from the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. The program ran 
from Vivaldi to Sibelius. 

Marshall Bidwell, Carnegie organist, 
omitted the Christmas recitals, laid off 
for a week and then returned to play 
the New Year recitals. 


Ferdinand Fillion held a soiree to in- 
troduce his out-of-town teachers to the 
city staff. Gabriel Marie Francois, the 
violin maker, made an address on how 
to tell an aluminum fiddle from a 
Stradivarius. Ralph Butler Savage 
made an address on things-as-they-are, 
said things being Zero. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
RENOWNED ARTISTS 


Orchestral Music and Recitals 
by Noted Performers are 
Applauded 


Wasuincton, Jan. 20.—This city’s 
Christmas holiday from concerts ex- 
tended well into the new year, and un- 
til the middle of January musical events 
were scarce. 

Among many pianists to be heard, 
Viadimir Horowitz was soloist with 
the National Symphony Orchestra on 
Jan. 19, playing a Brahms concerto. 
The orchestra’s program, conducted by 
Hans Kindler, included the Overture 
to The Secret of Suzanne, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Caprice Espagnole and mu- 
sic from Khovantchina. A very suc- 
cessful children’s concert was given by 
the orchestra on Jan. 14, when the 
Polka and Fugue from Schwanda and 
three minuets were played. 

Issay Dobrowen appeared on Jan. 17 
in a dual role, as conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, and pianist in 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto. 


Morning Programs Liked 


The Wednesday morning programs 
in Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s series 
have held a centre of interest, since new 
and long absent artists are being pre- 
sented this month. 

Washington had not heard Ninon 
Vallin until Jan. 4, when Mrs. Town- 
send presented her. She was enthusi- 
astically admired for her lovely voice 
and excellent taste and style. Richard 
Crooks shared the program with her 
and their duets were particularly fine. 

Conchita Supervia made her second 
appearance at one of these concerts on 
Jan. 11, and was an even greater suc- 
cess than’ last year. At the Jan. 18 
concert, Dusolina Giannini sang, after 
an absence of several years, and Wal- 
ter Gieseking played the piano. Sergei 
Rachmaninoff gave his only Washing- 
ton recital on Jan. 16, under Mrs. Wil- 
son-Greene’s management. 

Vicente Escudero’s second dance re- 
cital was given on Jan. 6. 

Local clubs are beginning their win- 
ter activities. The Rubinstein Club has 
held its first concert of the season; the 
International Art Forum is presenting 
a series of Saturday afternoon pro- 
grams, and the Ten o’Clock Club is 
giving a series of benefit musicals for 
unemployed musicians. 

Ruts Howeti 
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Molinari Hailed as Guest Leader 
of San Francisco Symphony Forces 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—The 

event of the new year has been the 
coming of Bernardino Molinari as guest 
conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His first appearance 
in the War Memorial Opera House 
brought out what was probably the larg- 
est, and was unquestionably the most 
enthusiastic, Friday afternoon audience 
of this or the preceding season. 

Shouts of “Bravo!” were heard above 
the tumult of applause in the ovation 
with which the concert culminated. 
Anyone familiar with symphony audi- 
ences out here by the Golden Gate 
knows that, while a conductor is very 
apt to have a sizeable ovation midway 
in the program, prior to the intermis- 
sion, it is only the truly superb demon- 
stration of conductorial art that is re- 
warded with a prolonged tumult at the 
end of a lengthy program. The con- 
ductor usually makes his final bows to 
the backs of hastily departing auditors ! 

Mr. Molinari’s program contained the 
Overture to The Bartered Bride, Beeth- 
oven’s Pastoral Symphony, Debussy’s 
Clouds and Festivals, the Prelude to 
Parsifal and the Overture to Tann- 
hauser. The performance was such as 
to cause rejoicing. Lyricism and re- 
finement, with unbelievably pure pianis- 
simi marked the Beethoven symphony 
and the Debussy Clouds. Fire and 
finesse were true hand-maidens in the 
Smetana overture. The Wagner had 
eloquence of the sort that is possible 
only when a conductor is not so swayed 
by the emotionalism involved as to lose 
his perspectives on the musical design. 


American Dancer Appears 


Myra Kinch, American dancer, re- 
cently of Max Reinhardt’s Theatre in 
Berlin, played a week’s engagement at 
Ferrier’s French Theatre starting Jan. 
9 under the management of Ed Perkins 
of Hollywood. Miss Kinch might be 
termed a young Mary Wigman. She has 
youth, beauty, and is steeped in the 
idioms of the Wigman mode. Yet she 
has individuality and good American 
humor, and seems destined for recog- 
nition in her native land. She makes 
remarkably effective use of masks in 
dances of the bizarre type. Manuel 


Galea is her highly admirable pianist, 
and Winston Walker displays skiil on 
percussion instruments. 

A late December attraction was the 
second offering of the Children’s Opera 
Company, Eva Leoni, director. A 
Christmas Night Dream, incorporating 
an operatic fantasy with scenes from 
Carmen and Lucia di Lammermoor was 
the ambitious fare. 

The Reginald Travers Repertory 
Company has had unusual success in a 
splendid production of The Geisha, con- 
tinuing for several weeks at the Travers 
Theatre. Marsden Argall, Kathleen 
Sherman, Reginald Travers, Peter Hes- 
ter, Ellen Pressley Page and Lea Cale- 
garis have been seen and heard to ad- 
vantage in the leading roles, and the 
entire ensemble of some -sixty players 
has merited applause accorded its ef- 
forts. Harry Wood Brown is musical 
director for Mr. Travers. 

Kajetan Attl, organizer and director 
of the California Harpists Association, 
led a score of his harpists, plus some 
assisting professionals, in an ensemble 
program before a large audience in the 
Community Playhouse in mid-December. 

Another Christmas week offering was 
the Loring Club’s annual concert of 
works for male chorus, given in the 
Scottish Rite Hall with Fanny Bailey 
Scott as soprano soloist and Benjamin 
S. Moore as accompanist. 


Symphony Association Elects 


The Summer Symphony Association 
has elected the following officers for 
the eighth consecutive season: 
S. Thompson, president; John Roths- 
child, Lillian Birmingham and Mrs. M. 
S. Koshland, vice-presidents; J. Emmet 
Hayden, treasurer; Albert A. Green- 
baum, secretary. Alfred Metzger is 
chairman of the music committee. Tom 
C. Girton has been re-engaged as man- 
ager. Eight concerts will be given at 
the Civic Auditorium during July and 
August. 

The Vienna Sangerknaben led by 
Dr. Georg Gruber, won the interest of 
large Opera House audiences on Jan. 
11 and 15 under the sponsorship of the 
Paulist Fathers of Old St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Maryory M. FIsHEr 
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Alberto Jonds Is to 
Represent America at 
Budapest Liszt Contest 
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Alberto Jonés Accepts an Invitation to 
Adjudicate in Hungary 


Alberto Jonas, New York pianist and 
teacher, has accepted an invitation to 
act as American representative on the 
jury of the International Franz Liszt 
Competition to be held for pianists in 
Budapest from May 4 to 20. The pro- 
ject was initiated by Balint Homan, 
Minister of Public Instruction, and will 
be carried out under the auspices of 
Admiral von Horthy, Regent of the 
country. 

Pianists under thirty years of age, 
of either sex and citizens of any coun- 
try, may compete. Each applicant must 
play music by Liszt. 


Hugh Porter Gives Historical 
Organ Recitals 
Hugh Porter, organist of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of New York, has 
been giving a series of historical organ 
recitals on Sunday afternoons during 
this month. The first two programs 
contained Italian, German, French and 
English music of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the third, music of the time 
of Bach. In the final list, of Bach, 
on Jan. 29, the choir of the church will 
participate in chorales before each pre- 
lude. A second series will be played 
by Mr. Porter during April. 





Hall Clovis and Eleanor Steele Heard 

At the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion (Little Church Around The Cor- 
ner) a program of sacred music was 
given at midnight on New Year’s Eve, 
with Hall Clovis, tenor, and Eleanor 
Stelle, soprano, as guest artists. Miss 
Steele sang The Virgin’s Slumber 
Song by Max Reger, and a duet, The 
Star of Bethlehem by William Rees, 
with Mr. Clovis. Mr. Clovis was 
heard in The Kings, and The Christ 
Child by Cornelius. 





Dusolina Giannini Guest at Studio 
of Frantz Proschowski 

Frantz Proschowski entertained in his 
new New York studio on the afternoon 
of Jan. 16 in honor of Dusolina Gian- 
nini. Those present included Florence 
Austral, John Amadio, Sandra Levitzki, 
Marks Levine, Lawrence Evans, Jack 
Salter, Edwin McArthur, Beale Hober, 
Herbert Kallman, Edith De Lys, John 
F. Majeski, Alexander Haas and Ru- 
dolph Vavpetitch. 


PHI MU ALPHA SINFONIA 
CONVENES IN CAPITAL 





Meetings Are Largely Attended—Body 
Has 700 Active and 3,000 Alumni 
Members 
WasHINGTON, Jan. 20.—The Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity of America 
held its annual convention here on Dec. 
27, 28 and 29, with an attendance of 
150. Audrey Martin, supreme presi- 
dent, presided, with C. E. Lutton, su- 
preme secretary-treasurer, as chairman. 

Officers were elected as follows: Dr. 
James T. Quarles, dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, University of Missouri, 
president; Dr. Charles F. Rogers, dean 
of the College of Music, University of 
Arizona, vice-president; C. E. Lutton 
of Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Rollin 
Pease, head of the voice department, 
University of Arizona, supreme histo- 
rian. 

The following were made national 
honorary members: Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music; Peter Dykema, di- 
rector of music, Columbia University, 
New York; and Karleton Hackett, of 
the voice department, American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago. 

The host chapters were all the chap- 
ters of the Eastern Province. Musical 
programs and the banquet were in 
charge of Beta Gamma Chapter of 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Alpha Chapter of New England Con- 
servatory and other chapters under the 
direction of Norval Church, eastern 
province governor of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The convention was held in 
conjunction with that of the Music 
Teachers National Association and the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music. 

The national fraternity represents 
fifty-two chapters. There are approxi- 
mately 700 active members and 3,000 
alumni members. 

The fraternity sponsors a composition 
contest. This year’s prize was won by 
Phillip Warner of Chicago, who is asso- 
ciated with the National Broadcasting 
Company. 





Fray and Braggiotti to Give Recital at 
Junior League 
Jacques Fray and Mario Braggioti 
will give a recital of music for two 
pianos at the Junior League in New 
York on Jan. 31. 
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Minnie Egener 

Minnie Egener, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and wife of Louis Hassel- 
mans, conductor of the same organization, 
died at her home in New York, on Jan. 
15, following an illness of three weeks of 
double pneumonia and pleurisy. 

Mme. Egener was born in Rotterdam, 
forty-nine years ago, and was brought to 
this country when two years of age. Both 
her parents were musical. At one time 
her father was in charge of the men’s 
division of the Metropolitan Opera chorus 
and her mother of the women’s division. 
Her father also acted as stage manager 
under the Grau regime. When still a 
young girl, Mme. Egener became a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan chorus. Later she 
was promoted to principal roles, and also 
sang at Covent Garden and at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie in Brussels. She was for 
some years a member of the Chicago Opera. 
While there, she married Mr. Hasselmans, 
who subsequently became principal con- 
ductor of French opera at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

It was chiefly in secondary roles that 
Mme. Egener was heard. Her repertoire 
in these parts was unusually large, and she 
was unique in bringing them to an ex- 
traordinarily high degree of artistic finish. 
Her last appearance was as Mistress Bent- 
son in Lakmé. 

Mme. Egener is survived by her husband 
and by one daughter, Geraldine, who is 
the namesake and goddaughter of Geral- 
dine Farrar. 


Willy Burmester 

HambBurcG, Jan. 16.—Willy Burmester, 
violinist, who made two American tours, 
died here suddenly today following a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Burmester was born in this city 
March 16, 1869. He was first taught by 
his father and made public appearances 
when a very young child. From 1882 to 
1885 he studied with Joachim at the Ber- 
lin Royal Hochschule. He then toured for 
several seasons. In 1890, for one year, he 
was director of the conservatory at Son- 
dershausen, moving later to Weimar and 
to Helsingfors. 

Mr. Burmester’s American debut was 
made in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 18, 1898, 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
His second tour of this country was in 
1923. For the past few years he had con- 
ducted a school in Berlin and also done 
some composing. 


August Fraemcke 


August Fraemcke, pianist, and co-director 
with Carl Hein of the New York College 
of Music, died of pneumonia on Jan. 18. 
Mr. Fraemcke was born in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in 1871, the son of a musician, 
Wilhelm Fraemcke. He studied at the 
Hamburg Conservatory of Music, where 
one of his teachers was Hugo Riemann, 
and won the Gossler Scholarship which en- 
titled him to further study at the Vienna 
Conservatory. After working in the latter 
institution under Anton Door, he was 
awarded the Beethoven Prize and the medal 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. His 
debut was made in Hamburg in 1886, after 
which he toured Europe with success and 
played at the court of the king of Den- 
mark. 

In 1891 he came to America and joined 
the faculty of the New York College of 
Music in 1891, eventually succeeding the 
late Alexander Lambert as director. Later 
he shared his executive duties with Mr. 
Hein. He had been soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and made 
other public appearances, but retired from 
the concert platform in 1903. 

Mr.. Fraemcke was one of the founders 
of The Bohemians, and first vice-presi- 
dent in the early days of the society. In 
recent years he was a member of the gov- 
erning board. 

He is survived by two married sisters 
who live in Hamburg. 


Bach Festivals, 


ETHLEHEM, Pa., Jan. 20.—Dr. 

John Frederick Wolle, internation- 
ally knowt1i interpreter of the music of 
Bach, founder of the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, and organizer of the annual Bach 
Festival here, died in his home on Jan. 
12. Funeral services were held in the 
Packer Memorial Church of Lehigh 
University, scene of the Bach festivals 
which he had conducted for a quarter 
of a century. Dr. Wolle is survived by 
his widow, Jennie C. Stryker Wolle, 
and by a daughter, Mrs. George Pres- 
cott Baker of Halifax, N. S. 

Born in Bethlehem, Pa., on April 4, 
1863, Dr Wolle received his first les- 
sons in music from his sister. He was 
self-taught at the organ. Following sub- 
sequent studies in Bethlehem and in 
Philadelphia he went to Europe in 1884, 
studying with Rheinberger in Munich. 
On his return in 1885, he held positions 
as organist of the Moravian Church and 
of the Packer Memorial Church at Le- 
high University. 

In 1905 he went to San Francisco 
where he filled the chair of music at 
the University of California, and for 
six years was active as an organist and 
choral conductor in that city. In 1911 
he returned to Bethlehem as organist 
of the Salem Lutheran Church. He 
founded several oratorio and choral so- 
cieties in various towns of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1904 he was awarded the 
degree of Mus. Doc. by the Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary. 


How the Choir Began 


The Bethlehem Bach Choir was 
founded by Dr. Wolle in 1900. It was 
an outgrowth of an earlier organization, 
the Bethlehem Choral Union which he 
had also founded in the early ’nineties. 
This organization had been disbanded 
after several important Bach perform- 
ances because of the impracticability of 


John G. Roth 


Brooktyn, Jan. 20.—John G. Roth, a 
former president of the Brooklyn Quartet 
Club and for years a leader in singing 
circles in this city, died on Jan. 18. He 
was seventy-four years old. Born in Bam- 
berg, Bavaria, he had lived in Brooklyn 
for sixty years. For fifteen years he took 
active part in singing festivals; and the 
Ladies’ Society of the Brooklyn Quartet 
Club, of which his wife, Mrs. Annie L. 
Roth, was president, was founded by him. 
Mrs. Roth and two children, Alfred H. 
Roth and Mrs. Briinnhilde M. Icken, sur- 
vive. 


Mrs. W. W. Hanson 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 20.—Mrs. 
Weenona White Hanson, a founder and the 
first president of the Alabama Federation 
of Music Clubs, died on Jan. 17. She was 
(at the time of her death) representative 
for the state on the executive committee of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
She was the wife of Victor H. Hanson, 
publisher of the Birmingham News and the 
Age-Herald. 





H. Howard Brown 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Jan. 20.—H. How- 
ard Brown, a faculty member of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, where he taught 
singing, died here on Jan. 19 after a long 
illness. He was born in Cincinnati, and 
was a son of the late Wilson Brown, an 
organizer and director of the Cincinnati 
May Festival. With his wife, the late 
Dora Topping Brown, he formerly main- 
tained a studio in New York. His son, 
Adam Brown of Cincinnati, survives. 


Sarah A. Perkins 
Ausurn, Me., Jan. 20—Sarah A. Per- 
kins, ninety years old, died on Jan. 19. 
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Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 


Founder of 
Has Passed Away 





Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
performing the B Minor Mass with its 
limited resources. 

Dr. Wolle, however, was not to be 
deterred from his dream of performing 
this work, and when in 1898 eighty 
singers approached him with the idea, 
the new society took shape. On March 
27, 1900, the B Minor Mass was given 
in its entirety after months of rehearsal. 
Annual performances followed, together 
with the production of other important 
works by Bach, including the St. Mat- 
thew Passion. During Dr. Wolle’s so- 
journ in California the performances 
were discontinued, but they were re- 
vived again upon his return. They be- 
came an international institution, en- 
listing the services of well known artists 
and forming the centre of a spring pil- 
grimage of musicians and music lovers 
from all parts of the country. 


She was born at Sabbatus, Me., and had 
taught at the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston. 





Mrs. Myrta S. Ege 

Denver, Jan. 20.—Mrs. Myrta S. Ege, 
one of Denver’s best-known sopranos, 
passed away on Dec. 27, of pneumonia. 
She was formerly president and director 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the State 
Music Teachers Association and of the 
Denver Musicians Society. jo 


Mrs. W. B. Kaempffert 


Mrs. Waldemar Bernhard Kaempffert, 
formerly Carolyn Lydia Yeaton, concert 
pianist, died in her home in New York 
City, on Jan. 13, at the age of fifty-eight. 
Mrs. Kaempffert had studied at the Berlin 
Conservatory under Karl Heinrich Barth 
and Martin Krause, and in Paris under 
Moritz Moszkowski. She had concertized 
extensively in America. She is survived 
by her husband, who is science editor of 
the New York Times. 


Annibale Buglione 

WasHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Annibale Bug- 
lione, at one time conductor at La Scala, 
in Milan, died on Jan. 16, in his eighty- 
fourth year. Mr. Buglione, on coming to 
the United States, became bandmaster of 
the Fourth Artillery Band, United States 
Army, in which position he served for 
many years. A. T. M. 





George H. KohIlmann 
Cinctnnatrt, Jan. 20.—George H. Kohl- 
mann, a former member of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, died on Jan. 10 after 
a prolonged illness, at the age of sixty- 
eight. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and a daughter. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN NOVELTIES 


First Performances Distinguish 
Stimulating Lists Under 
Gabrilowitsch 


Detroit, Jan. 20.—By unanimous 
agreement, the subscription concerts of 
Thursday evening, Jan. 5, and Friday 
afternoon, Jan. 6, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conducting, were voted among the most 
stimulating pairs in the history of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

The program included a first per- 
formance in America of Vittorio Gui’s 
orchestration of Franck’s Prelude, Aria 
and Finale and a first performance in 
Detroit of Dubensky’s Fugue for eight- 
een violins. The other two works were 
the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony and 
the First Roumanian Rhapsody of 
Enesco. 

Such sustained excellence by the or- 
chestra at these concerts was more than 
interesting. It was an achievement of 
high order and the audiences at each 
concert forced the men to their feet after 
the conclusion of each work. This has 
happened but rarely here. 

The Fugue was so enthusiastically 
received it had to be repeated, an ex- 
ceptional procedure at local concerts. 
The Franck work was applauded vigor- 
ously and found only slightly less favor 
than the Fugue. The Gui transcription 
is especially satisfactory in the Aria and 
Finale; in the Prelude it is less accept- 
able. Here it appears thin and at times 
threadless. 


Borowski Work Introduced 


At the preceding pair of concerts on 
Dec. 29 and 30, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
astounded with a remarkable reading of 
the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, one of 
his annual triumphs. Georges Miquelle, 
first ’cellist of the orchestra, was soloist 
in Haydn’s Concerto in D minor. His 
beautifully singing tone was heard to 
particular advantage in the Adagio. 
Other works included the tone poem, 
Semiramis, of Felix Borowski and the 
Overture to Tannhauser. Mr. Borowski 
came from Chicago to witness the first 
performance here of his work and was 
kind enough to deliver a short talk on 
how it came to be written. 

Due to the illness of Victor Kolar, 
Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, conducted 
the Saturday night “pop” concert on 
Jan. 7. The program was comprised of 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, the 
Nutcracker Suite and Theme and Varia- 
tions of Tchaikovsky, and the Overture 
to The Magic Flute. 





HERMAN WISE 





Dr. Hugh Rowland Roberts 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Dr. Hugh Row- 
land Roberts, president of the Washington 
College of Music for the past five years, 
passed away today in his fifty-eighth year. 
He was born in Minnesota and had lived 
in this city for the past nine years. Dr. 
Roberts studied under William Wade Hin- 
shaw and had taught singing at Leland 
Stanford University in California and at 
the Sherwood Music School in Chicago. 
For eight years he was choral conductor 
and teacher of singing at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. Dr. Roberts is survived by his 
widow and by one son. 


A. T. M. 





Joseph S. Bates 

New Rocue tte, N. Y., Jan. 20.—)oseph 
S. Bates, Negro singer and choirmaster, 
died here recently. Mr. Bates had re- 
ceived his musical education in New York, 
had sung in many New York choirs, and 
had toured Europe with the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. He is survived by his widow 
and by one son. 
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Toledo Art Museum Resounds to Music ” 





Stokowski Conducts First Con- 
certs in Impressive New 
Art Building 


"TOLEDO, O., Jan. 20.—No lesser 
legion than Stokowski’s Phila- 
delphians could have done justice to the 
musical dedication of Toledo’s superb 
new $2,000,000 Art Museum wings. The 
Peristyle, with every one of its 1,700 
gray-blue seats occupied, was formally 
opened on the evening of Jan. 10. 
Blake-More Godwin, director of the 
museum, gave the dedicatory address, 
in which he thanked those who had 
made the new wings possible, especially 
the auditorium, the gift of Mrs. Edward 
Drummond Libbey, widow of the 
museum’s founder. Thanks were also 
expressed to C. Justus Wilcox, whose 
endowment made the concerts possible. 

The indirect sunlight of the Peristyle 
dome was then dimmed to a deep blue 
as Leopold Stokowski came on the plat- 
form to conduct the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in a magnificent performance of 
Brahms’s First Symphony. Not an 
ardent Brahmsian, I bow nevertheless to 
Mr. Stokowski’s happy choice of this 
work, so in keeping with the classic 
restraint and dignity of the surround- 
ings. The second half of the program 
was devoted to Mr. Stokowski’s own 
Tristan and Isolde arrangement. 

My disappointment in finding no “de- 
batable” music on the second program 
on Jan. 11 was quickly abated as Mr. 
Stokowski, scarcely waiting to acknowl- 
edge the applause which welcomed him, 
tore into the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso 
in D Minor. It was interesting to watch 
the able Philadelphians play ball poly- 
phonically and still keep the main pat- 
terns distinct. 

Without waiting for applause, Mr. 
Stokowski signalled for the opening 
strains of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, which was followed by Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. De- 
bussy’s La Cathédrale Engloutie and 
Stravinsky’s The Fire Bird came after. 

The audience was lavish in its ac- 
claim of the orchestra, and Mr. Stokow- 
ski equally generous with encores which 
included Dubensky’s Fugue for violins, 
Debussy’s idea of revelry and the Cradle 
Song from Sibelius’s music to The 
Tempest. 

The high calibre of the opening pro- 
grams in the Peristyle established a pre- 
cedent which Toledo expects to per- 
petuate. Four more concerts have al- 
ready been listed. Ernest Hutcheson 
will give a piano recital on Jan. 24. 
Later attractions will be the London 
String Quartet, the Cleveland Orchestra 
and the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Heten Mitier CUTLER 





Nassau Philharmonic Opens Series 

Mineora, L., I., Jan. 20.—Concerts on 
the morning and evening of Jan. 21, in 
the Hempstead Theatre, will open the 
series arranged for the Nassau Phil- 
harmonic Society. The orchestra, or- 
ganized and conducted by George Porter 
Smith, of Freeport, numbers seventy. 
At the morning concert, given for chil- 
dren, the soloist will be Noah Bielski, 
eleven-year-old violinist. Guila Bustabo, 
fifteen-year-old violinist, will play 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in the evening. 
Other works on the list are the Over- 
ture to Die Meistersinger and Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony. Later con- 
certs will be held on March 25 and June 
3. James N. Gehrig is president of the 
society. 
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SEATTLE CHORUSES 


Cameron Leads Symphony — 
Chamber Music Presented— 
Messiah Is Performed 


SEATTLE, Jan. 20.—Tchaikovsky’s Pa- 
thetic Symphony was outstanding on 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra’s pro- 
gram on Dec. 12 under the baton of 
Basil Cameron. A broadcast program 
on Dec. 29 was sponsored by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. 

Choral clubs were particularly active 
during December. Scandinavian music 
was sung by the Svea Male Chorus un- 
der the direction of C. H. Sutherland, 
assisted by the following soloists: Eliza- 
beth Rydner, Elmer Ohrn, William 
Hedberg and Silvia Chilberg. Choral 
Hymns from the Rig Veda by Holst 
were featured by the Amphion Society, 
with Graham Morgan as conductor, the 
soloists being Willmer Wallace and 
Harold Lancour; Arville Belstad ac- 
companied. 

A harp trio, consisting of Aleece 
Graves, Edith Knapp Lundgren and 
Marjorie Meacher, assisted the Treble 
Clef Club, conducted by Edwin Fair- 
bourn; the accompanist was Orpha 
Moser. Owen J. Williams conducted 
the Ralston Male Chorus; Alice Blom- 
quist, Lawrence Blacknell and Rachel 
Stickelman assisted. Charming and 
novel was the combined program of the 
Nordica Choral Club and the Junior 
Nordicas, both under the leadership of 
Helen Crowe Snelling; a brass ensem- 
ble under the direction of John Max- 
son took part; Kenneth Lyman and Vir- 
ginia Weiner were the accompanists. 


String Quartet Opens Season 


The Spargur String Quaret opened 
its eighteenth season on Dec. 5 with 
a program which contained works by 
Glazounoff, Schumann and Grieg. 
Members of this ensemble are John M. 
Spargur, Albany Ritchie, E. Hellier 
Collens and George C. Kirchner. 

The music department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington presented a num- 
ber of interesting programs. Taking 
part in one were the University Or- 
chestra under Walter C. Welke, the 
University Chorus led by Charles W. 
Lawrence, and the Women’s Ensemble 
with Florence Bergh Wilson as direc- 
tor. Another featured vocal music un- 
der the direction of August Werner. 
Bernice Campbell was heard in a re- 
cital, assisted by George Doumani, vio- 
linist. 











Which the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


First Concerts Were Given by the 





HEARD IN CONCERTS 


Messiah had many performances. 
Chief among the presentations were 
those under Graham Morgan in First 
Methodist Church; in Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church with Arville Bel- 
stad as director; in University Temple 
under Harold Heeremans, and under 
the direction of C. H. Sutherland in 
First Baptist Church. 

John Hopper, pianist, and Iris Can- 
field, cellist, were heard on Dec. 2 at 
the Cornish School. Another program 
was The Queen of the Night by Lore 
Deja and the Cornish Puppeteers, di- 
rected by Irene Phillips. 

The annual Christmas festival by pub- 
lic school pupils was sponsored by the 
Seattle Music and Art Foundation. Ed- 
win C. Knutzen led the Band, and Ern- 
est Worth the orchestra. Carols were 
under the direction of Ethel M. Hen- 
son and Harriet Charlton. 

Visiting attractions included the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir, under the au- 
spices of Associated Women Students, 





University of Washington; and Flor- 
ent Schmitt, sponsored by Seattle Chap- 
ter of Pro Musica. 

Davip SCHEETz CRAIG 





RARE EDITIONS ARE 
SHOWN IN CAPITAL 


Music Division of Congress Li- 
brary Holds Interesting Ex- 
hibition 


WasHIncTon, Jan. 20.—The Music 
Division of the Library of Congress has 
arranged a display of rare first edi- 
tions and manuscripts which is attract- 
ing much attention. The collection in- 
cludes many letters from famous mu- 
sicians and composers, and in that sec- 
tion it is indicated that Mozart’s wife 
saved every one of his letters and even 
numbered them. 


Beethoven in his “off moments” evi- 
dently practiced a little sly humor. He 
wrote one note: “Will his highly well 
born Herr von Zmeskall’s Zmeskallity 
have the kindness to decree when I may 
speak to you tomorrow? We are your 
most damnably devoted Beethoven.” 

When Ethelbert Nevin completed his 
manuscript of The Rosary he must have 
cast a last appraising look over it, and 
decided that the first title was a little 
too sentimental. He had first named it 
Love’s Rosary. The original is part of 
the library’s collection. 

There is also a copy of what is be- 
lieved to be the first secular song writ- 
ten by an American. It is My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free by 
Francis Hopkinson, and is dated 1759. 

Some composers in the old days seem 
to have taken as much pains with their 
work as any artist. In a book of songs 
presented to Benjamin Franklin the di- 
visions are cut off with mosaic-like 
designs, and a little hand with a lace 
frill at the wrist points the way. 

Manuscripts run the gamut from 
Wagner and Liszt to Leoncavallo, Puc- 
cini, Franck, Stravinsky and Deems 
Taylor. Atrrep T. Marks 





COMBINED PROGRAM GIVEN IN PORTLAND 





Orchestra and Choral Society 
Join in Extra Holiday 
Performance 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 20.—Willem van 
Hoogstraten led the Portland Choral 
Society and the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra in an extra holiday program 
on Dec. 26. The orchestral works, 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and 
the Bach-Respighi Passacaglia were of 
euphonious appeal. Choruses from 
Messiah were sung with spirit and im- 
peccable co-ordination. 

The novelty of the orchestra’s sub- 
scription concert on Jan. 2 was the 
Vivaldi-Bach Concerto for four pianos 
and strings. Soloists were Frances 
Striegel Burke, Dorothea Nash, David 
Campbell and J. Hutchison. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s readings did justice to 
the contrapuntal texture of the concerto, 
to the melodies of the Gluck-Mottl 
Suite and to the Symphonie Fantastique 
by Berlioz. The conductor and soloists 
received many recalls. 

The lecturer for the first concert was 
Frances Sheehey, assisted by Henri 
Arcand, pianist, and Burton Lambert, 
violinist. Julius Walter and Bonnie 
Respogle, pianists, and A. Wunderwald, 


violinist, illustrated Robert Millard’s 
review for the second event. 

The Monday Musical Club, directed 
by P. A. Ten Haaf, gave its annual 
Christmas recital on Dec. 27. 

Tom O’Brien, pianist, of Bend, Ore., 
appeared in a program of classical and 
modern compositions at the home of 
Franck Eichenlaub on Jan. 3. 

Jocetyn FouLkKeEs 





Sigmund Spaeth to Address Poetry 
Society at Annual Dinner 


An address on Poetic License in Pop- 
ular Song Lyrics will be given by Sig- 
mund Spaeth at the annual dinner of 
the Poetry Society of America on Jan. 
26. Mr. Spaeth spoke at a dinner of 
the Triangle Society of Haverford Col- 
lege in Philadelphia on Jan. 7, and the 
following evening was heard at the 
candlelight supper of the Women’s 
Civic Club in New York. On Jan. 8 he 
also appeared on the Sunday Nights 
at Nine program in the Barbizon Plaza. 

Other engagements have included an 
address at the Madison Square Garden 
on Jan. 9 under the auspices of the 
Cosmopolitan Opera Association, a 
broadcast over WJZ and an appearance 
before the Associated Music Teachers 
League. 
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“Whenever and in whatsoever phase of her art one hears 
this queen of song, she is a gift straight from the gods’”’ 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 








ROSA PONSELLE 


Prima Donna Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 


After July 1, 1933 
MISS PONSELLE 


will be Under the Exclusive Management of. 


LIBBIE MILLER 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 





Booking Arrangement for Season 1933-34 with 
MANAGEMENT CHARLES#L. WAGNER, INC. 
511 Bifth: Avenue, NewYork City Ms 
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